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I.  &  M.  OTTENHEIMER, 


PUBLISHERS*  INTRODUCTION. 


The  success  attained  by  us  with  our  previous  Joke 
Books  has  been  so  gratifying  that  we  offer  this  book, 
entitled  "On  a  Slow  Train  and  Other  Railroad  Stories/' 
with  considerable  confidence.  We  originally  published 
this  story  in  "New  Jokes  and  Monologues  No.  3."  We 
have  expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  com- 
piling "On  a  Slow  Train/'  and  trust  that  its  readers 
will  find  it  as  interesting  as  our  previous  publications. 

Yours  for  fun, 

I.  AND  M,  OTTENHEIMER. 


Warning! 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
COPYRIGHT  UPON  THIS 
BOOK  WILL  BE  ZEALOUSLY 
GUARDED  TO  THE  MOST 
MINUTE  PARTICULAR  AND 
THE  SLIGHTEST  INFRINGE- 
MENT WILL  BE  VIGOR- 
OUSLY AND  PERSISTENTLY 

Prosecuted. 


ON  A  SLOW  TRAIN. 


(THE  ORIGINAL  STORY.) 

Copyright. 

One  day  last  week  while  I  was  waiting  for  a  train  to 
come  along,  I  played  with  myself  a  game  of  poker.  I 
stacked  the  cards  on 
myself  and  I  never 
suspicioned  myself 
until  I  looked  at 
my  hand.  I  had 
two  dirty  deuces* 
Just  then  the  train 
I  was  waiting  for 
came  along,  and  the 
engineer  asked  me 
what  I  had.  I  told  him  two  deuces.  He  said,  "  Good! 
You  beat  this  train/* 

1  asked  a  railroad  man  what  time  I  could  get  the 
one  o'clock  train,  as  I  didn't  care  to  lose  it.  He  said, 
"  Go  home  ari  l  go  to  bed.  You  can  get  it  when  you 
want  to.'*  I  got  the  train  and  it  was  a  very  slow 
train.  I  told  the  conductor  about  the  slowness  of  the 
train  and  he  told  me  if  I  didn't  like  it  I  had  better 
get  out  and  walk.  I  said  :  "  I  would,  but  my  folks 
don*t  expect  me  until  the  train  gets  there." 
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In  the  seat  right  in  front  of  me  sat  a  mother  with  her 
fat  boy — a  very  robust  boy.  She  handed  the  con- 
ductor a  half-fare  ticket  and  the  conductor  said,  "  That 
boy  is  too  large  to  ride  on  a  half-fare  ticket."  "  Well/* 
said  the  mother,  "  he  wasn*t  that  way  when  he  got 
on. 

In  the  seat  in  back  of  me  sat  an  old  man,  ninety^ 
seven  years  of  age.    He  had  a  long  gray  beard — knit 
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it  himself — of  wire  work.  But  he  had  no  hands.  I 
said  to  him,  "Where  did  you  lose  your  hands?"  He 
said,  "  Between  the  engine  and  the  baggage  car."  I 
said,  "  Were  you  working  on  this  road?"  He  said, 
*'  I  was  a  newsboy  on  the  train,  the  trip  before  this." 

>ked  him  what  he  was  doing  now  and  he  said  he  was 
short-hand  writer  for  the  road, 

Just  then  an  elderly  lady  of  seventy-six  years,  came 
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along  selling  newspapers.  She  told  me  she  had  the  old 
man's  job.  Stye  said  to  me,  "Don't  you  want  to  read 
to-morrow's  paper  to  pass  the  time?"  I  told  her  no, 
that  I'd  read  it  yesterday. 

Then  a  man  got  up  and  jerked  the  bell-rope.  The 
conductor  went  to  him.  "What  do  you  want?"  he 
asked,  excitedly.  "I  want  some  water,"  said  the  man. 
"Well/'  said  the  conductor,  "there's  plenty  of  water 


V:- 


#  4 


WAITING  FOB  THE  SLOW  TEAIN. 

over  there  in  the  corner.  This  rope  runs  to  the  en- 
gine." "X  know  it,"  said  the  man.  "I  want  hot 
water." 

That  was  an  awful  rough  road  the  train  ran  over. 
It  was  up  and  down,  all  curves  and  in-shoots.  I  no- 
ticed a  sick  lady  on  the  train  and  I  told  her,  "Madam, 
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you're  too  sick  to  be  riding  on  this  train."  She  said, 
"Well,  I  wouldn't  be  here,  only  my  doctor  advised  me 
to  take  a  sea  voyage."  Why  that  road  was  so  rough 
that  it  jolted  $10.00  out  of  my  pocket  that  I  never  had. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  I  noticed  the  jolting  stopped  and 
we  seemed  to  be  running  quite  smoothly.    I  asked  the 
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Conductor,  "Why  are  we  riding  so  smoothly?"  and  Be 
said,  "We're  off  the  track  now/'  We  went  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  had  a  break-down. 


rA  TRAMP'S  RAILROAD  TRAIN  STORY. 

THe  other  day  I  go$  on  a  train;  yes,  the  conductot 
wasn't  looking,  so  I  got  on  the  back,  and  just  then 
the  train  gave  a  jerk  and  the  door  flew  open  and  I 
went  up  the  aisle,  I  went  never  stopping  until  I  hit 
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the  conductor,  and  he  says,  "  Where  are  you  going?** 
I  says,  "  I  am  going  through/'  and  all  this  time  I  never 
stopped  going  until  I  reached  the 
ttext  car.  And  just  then  came  my 
downfall,  I  fell  on  the  floor  and  one 
guy  says,  "  Can't  you  see  that  floor 
H  waxed?"  Yes,  says  I,  "I  just 
dropped  to  it/'  Well,  a  very  pretty 
young  lady  came  forward  and  says, 
"Are  you  hurt?"  and  I  says,  "  Only 
a  little  scattered,  wait  until  I  col- 
lect my  thoughts."  She  says,  "  You 
look  as  if  you  were  pretty  well  shook 
up,"  so  I  asked  her  if  I  looked  like 
a  dice  box,  so  with  that  she  asked 
me  to  sit  down,  and  I  noticed  she 
had  a  pair  of  skates  with  her,  so  I 
said,  "  Have  you  been  skating  all 
day  ? "  and  she  says,"  No,  IVe 
been  sitting  all  day."  Well,  I  got  bolder  and  I 
asked  her  name,  and  she  said,  "  Helen  French,"  so  I 
said,  "  What  was  it  in  German,"  but  she  refused  to 
answer,  so  I  gave  her  my  card  and  she  said,  "  What 
is  your  name  ?  "  and  I  said,  "  Why  there  it  is  on  the 
card,"  but  she  said,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  know  I  can  spell,  but 
I  tan  t  read  it."  Well,  right  in  front,  of  us  was  a  fel- 
low using,  oh,  terrible  language,  so  she  said,  "  She  did 
not  like  to  hear  men  express  {themselves  like  that." 
So  then  I  says,  "  yes  he  ought  to  'have  went  by  freight." 
So  then  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  -where  Jerusalem  was, 
and  she  said,  "  yes,"  I  said  "  where,  "  and  she  said,  "  Why 
New  York,  of  course,  ain't  that  tl  ie  Holy  City  ?  "  But 
s«*y,  she  was  surprised  when  J  f.j  Id  her  that  we  had 
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theatres  in  New  York,  she  said,  "I  thought  you  only 
had  Reformers  there  ; "  but  I  told  her  they  were  on 

their  way  to  Heaven,  or  H  ,  and  they  expected  to 

reach  there  some  time  next  November.  But  just  then 
the  conductor  called  out  Slamdam,  and  off  she  went, 
after  leaving  me  her  name  and  address,  with  a  very 
pressing  invitation  to  call.  And  then,  yes,  and  then  I 
found  her  out ;  I  walked  thirty-two  miles  in  three  days 
to  her  house — and  the  servant  told  me  she  wasn't  in ; 
now  wouldn't  that  blow  your  hat  into  a  creek  ;  to  find 
a  girl  out  like  that.  Well  I  waited  around  a  day  or 
two,  until  she  returned,  and  she  was  mad  as  the  devil 
to  see  me,  but  after  a  while  she  let  me  know  her 
brother  Harry,  and  her  old  man,  you  know  me  and  the 
old  gent  pull  great  together  ;  one  night  we  had  a  poker 
game,  that  is,  Harry  and  the  old  geezer  was  playing 
and  they  asked  me  to  take  a  hand,  so  I  said,  "  How 
much  are  the  chips?"  Harry  says:  "A  million  dol- 
lars apiece,"  so  I  says,  "  Give  me  one  hundred  and 
two."  Well,  pretty  soon  I  went  broke,  so  my  girl 
Hell,  I  mean  Helen,  came  in  and  I  told  her  I  was 
broke,  so  she  gave  me  three  billion,  five  hundred  mil- 
lion, six  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  and  sixty- 
three  cents,  and  said,  "  Go  ahead  and  play."  Well,  we 
played  that  way  until  about  six  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
until  Helen  came  in  and  says :  "  You  must  be  tired, 
come  and  take  a  drive."  So  she  took  me  out  in  her 
golden  runabout,  and  her  team  of  six  horses,  until  we 
came  to  a  hole  in  the  wall,  I  mean  cavern.  Well,  you 
ought  to  have  seen,  there  was  diamonds  there  as  big  as 
big  coals,  so  I  filled  my  pockets  with  them,  and  on  the 
way  bark  they  got  so  heavy,  I  gave  them  to  the  news< 
boys.    WelL  whenwe  got  to  her  house  I  said,  "  Well, 
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I  musl  be  starting  for  home/4  and  she  took  her  pocket- 
book  out  of  her  sleeve,  and  then  she  gave  me  two  mil- 
lion, three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  and 
seventy-one  dollars,  and  said  t  *"  Here,  buy  a  cup  of 
coffee  on  the  way  home."" 


HARD  LUCK  STORIES. 

I  have  more  hard  luck  than  any  other  man  living 
Why  just  to  show  you  what  hard  luck  I've  got  ;  the 
other  morning  I  got  up  after  being  out  most  all  the 
night  and  looking  through  my  pockets  I  found  that  I 
had  ten  cents, 

Now,  I  needed  a  shave  and  I 
wanted  a  drink,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  to  take,  so  being  a  little  bit 
of  a  sport  I  said  to  myself.  "  Now 
I'll  toss  up  this  ten  cent  piece  to 
see  what  I  will  have.  If  it  comes 
heads  Til  have  a  drink,  and  if  it 
comes  to  tails  Til  get  a  ,shave  \  so 
I  flipped  the  coin,  and  to  show 
what  hard  luck  I  have,  I  didn't 
catch  it,  and  it  rolled  in  the  sewer. 

Talking  about  more  hard  luck,  I  was  in  Philadelphia 
one  day  and  I  wanted  to  get  to  New  York  and  when  I 
got  to  the  station  I  met  an  old  friend  of  mine  whose 
name  was  Flanigan  and  he  was  going  to  New  York 
also.  So  we  bought  two  tickets  for  New  York  and  got 
on  the  train,  and  we  rode  about  ten  miles  whe  *hc 
Conductor  came  through  the  car  for  the  tickets. 

So  we  showed  him  our  tickets  and  he  looked  a*  tl 
3,nd  said;    "  Why  young  gentlemen,  you  are  on  t  t 
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wrong  train/'  So  we  got  off  the  train  at  the  next 
station  and  took  the  next  train  that  came  along.  Got 
on  board  and  rode  about  ten  miles  further  when  the 
conductor  came  through  and  ask  for  tickets. 

We  showed  him  our  tickets  and  he  looked  at  them 
and  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  on  the  wrong  train/' 
Now  this  made  my  friend  Flanigan  mad  to  be  put  off 
two  trains  and  he  started  to  curse  and  swear  something 
terrible  ;  in  fact  I  never  heard  a  man  use  such  profane 
language  in  all  my  life.  But  we  got  off  at  the  next 
station  and  took  the  next  train  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
smoking  car  and  my  friend  Flanigan  was  still  cursing 
and  swearing.  Now  right  in  the  seat  ahead  of  us  waf 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  he  heard  Flanigan  cursing 
and  swearing  and  he  turned  around  and  said  :  "  Young 
man,  do  you  know  you  are  on  the  road  to  hell."  Flan 
igan  F-°id5  "  Begorra  we  are  on  the  wrong  train  an*ain 

ONE  OF  JOE  WELCH'S. 

•*  De  oder  day  I  vent  to  de  Grand  Central  depot  and 
I  lay  me  a  fife-tollar  bill  on  de  shelf  and  say  I  vant  a 
ticket  forYonkers.  He  say,  'exam 
sion  ?  *  I  say  no  :  funeral,  Ven  I 
got  to  Yonkers  I  vent  to  de  ^  ^mstery 
to  visit  my  brother's  dead  grave.  I 
kneel  down  on  de  grave  and  I  pray 
and  cry  for  two  hours.  Den,  I  look 
at  de  name  on  de  graves  and  I  see 
me  de  mistake.  I  vas  grying  two 
hours  for  nothing.  Ven  I  find  de  right 
grave  I  shall  cry  all  over  again.  I  vent  to  the  janitor 
of  the  cemetery  and  I  ask  him ;  ycre  i?  mv  brother 
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buried?  He  say ;  4 how  long  he  has  been  dead?'  I 
say,  six  months.  He  say  ;  'vat  is  his  name? '  I  say 
Nathan  Jacobsohn.  He  say; 'vat  did  he  look  like?' 
I  say,  he  is  de  picture  of  me.  He  say;  impossible. 
Anybody  that  looks  like  you  ought  to  be  dead  longer 
then  six  months/ 


IN  JUDGE  HALL'S  COURT. 

JUDGE—"  What's  the  charge  agin*  this  man  ?  " 
Officer — "Stealing  nine  bottles  of  beer,  your 
honor." 

Judge — "Discharged.  I  can't  make  a  case  out  of 
nine  bottles." 


I  left  Grand  Central  Depot  for  Buffalo,  and  I  dozed 
until  the  brakeman  came  through  the  car  shouting 
"  next  station  Peekskill." 

As  he  came  in,  I  heard  an  old  lady  say :  "  Mr.  Con- 
ductor,  have  we  come  to  Schenectady  yet?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  brakeman  in  a  mild  tone  ;  "  I 
just  said  "  Peekskill,  lady." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered  in  a  piping  voice. 

After  a  fifteen  minute  pause,  the  conductor  came  in, 
went  his  rounds,  calling  this  time  "  Fishkill,"  instead 
of  "  Peekskill." 

"  Conductor,  have  we  come  to  Schenectady  yet  ?  " 
oaid  the  woman  again. 

"No,  didn't  I  just  tell  you  the  next  statior  was 
M  Fishkill  ?  "  roared  the  conductor  gruffly. 


H  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  it  was  Schcncct 
and  I  want  you  to  be  sure,  and  let  me  know  when  wc 
come  to  Schenectady." 

"  Look  here,  Madam,"  said  the  conductor  in  anger: 
"I  will  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  lady." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  said  the  old  lady. 

14 1  will  let  you  off  at  Schenectady,  and  if  I  don't  Til 
back  the  train." 

h  Now  be  sure  to  let  me  know,"  said  the  old  lady. 

The  conductor  said,  "  You  have  my  word." 

With  this,  she  slept  soundly,  while  the  train  passed 
the  next  ten  stations,  but  she  got  impatient,  and  again 
asked  :  "  Mr.  Conductor,  have  we  gotten  to  Schenec* 
tady  yet  ?  " 

The  conductor  got  red  in  the  face,  and  said: 
u  Madam,  I  have  forgotten  to  let  you  know  but  I'll 
keep  my  word  and  back  the  train." 

So,  true  to  his  word,  he  backed  the  train  to  the 
station,  which  just  happened  to  be  Schenectady. 

"  Now  madam,"  he  said,  "  This  is  Schenectady." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  and  stopped  as  if  to  pick 
up  her  grip,  but  instead,  she  took  from  it  a  bottle  and 
a  spoon,  and  said  to  the  conductor :  "  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  trouble,  but  my  daughter  told  me 
to  take  my  medicine  at  Schenectady." 


Passenger — ( at  depot  restaurant. )  "  Is  that  all 
you've  got  to  eat  here  ?  " 
Waiter—"  I  haven't  got  to  eat  it.    I  work  here." 

-EZRA  KENDALL 
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PRESIDENT— Mr.  Cohen,  at  de  last  ball  you  vas  dtf 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  let  us  know  how  de  ball  took 
place. 

MR.  COHEN — I  am  very  sorry 
to  state  dat  de  ball  vas  a  big 
failure  und  ve  lost  money, 

MR.  LEVI — Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  de  floor? 

President  —  Yes,  you  may 
have  the  floor,  but  de  carpets 
belong  to  de  lodge,  vat  is  it. 

LEVI — I  vant  to  know  vy  is  it 
if  de  ball  is  a  big  failure  dat  you 
lost  money. 

PRESIDENT— ( to  Mr.  Rosenthal ).  You  was  on  de 
eating  committee,  ve  vould  like  to  hear  from  you. 

MR.  ROSENTHAL — Mr.  President,  Fm  very  sorry  to 
state  dat  de  vay  de  people  vent  to  dat  table  and  left 
dat  table  vas  like  a  lot  of  pigs. 

LEVI — How  do  you  know  ? 

Rosenthal — Vasn't  I  de  first  vun  to  de  table  and 
de  last  vun  to  leave  it.  De  vay  de  young  men  behaved 
vas  a  shame ;  de  took  de  flowers  (celery)  off  de  table, 
put  salt  on  dem,  eat  dem,  de  vay  de  treated  my  wife 
*vas  a  shame.  You  know  my  vife  don't  see  good,  a 
*  rntor  brings  her  a  bowl  of  soup  and  she  eats  and  eats 
Hi  SOUP  and  I  notice  her  plate  didn't  get  empty.  You 
Unotff  it  jras  raining  out,  so,  I  looked  up,  de  roo£  va* 
Vaking  if*  ir  -  vife's  plate. 


President — Now  tor  odder  business.  Mr.  Rubin- 
scein,  you  are  on  de  sick  Committee,  ve  wouH  Uke  to 
hear  from  you. 

Rubinstein — Brother  Lewitsky  is  reported  sick,  I 

make  a  motion  ve  gif  him  twenty-fife  dollars* 

LEVI — Mr.  President,  I  object.  Mr.  Lewitsky  is  a 
member  of  dis  lodge  ten  years  and  he's  a  "  Sucker." 

Rubenstein— Mr.  President,  I  object  to  such  lan- 
guage ;  if  Mr.  Lewitsky  is  a  member  of  dis  lodge  ten 
years,  and  he's  a 44  Sucker,"  den  I'm  a  bigger  sucker,  I 
am  a  member  fifteen  years. 

President — Before  closing  de  meeting,  ve  vould 
like  to  hear  von  new  young  man  member,  Mr.  Joe 
Hockstein  from  de  College,  vere  he  vas  just  graduated 
as  a  "  Civilized  Engineer  !  99 

Hockstein — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  lodge  two  weeks  and  I  notice 
that  you  don't  have  no  system,  manual,  rules  of  order 
or  anything  of  this  kind  :  everything  the  president  says, 
everybody  seems  satisfied.  I  make  a  motion  to  adopt 
a  manual  and  get  cushings.  (He  meant  to  use  Cush- 
ing's  Manual.) 

Levi — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  dis  lodge,  I 
have  been  a  member  for  dis  lodge  fifteen  years  always 
been  satisfied  to  set  on  benches  and  chairs;  here  comes 
a  young  man  here,  a  member  only  two  veeks,  he  must 
have  Cushings  to  sit  down  on  right  avay. 

*   

Customer — Look  here ;  all  the  buttons  came  off 
this  coat  the  first  time  I  wore  it. 

Levy — Yes;  so  many  beobles  admire  dot  coat,  dot 
you  swell  mit  pride  and  bust  dose  buttons  off. 
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ONE  OF  JOE  HARDMAN'S. 

The  other  day  I  got  off  a  train  at  a  small  town  and 
I  said  to  an  Irishman  standing  near  the  depot,  "What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  Everybody  on  that  train  I  just 
got  off  is  a  republican.  There  isn't  a  democrat  on  the 
train."  u  Oh/'  said  the  Irishman,  "  what  does  that 
train  amount  to?  Wait  till  the  gravel  train  gomes 
up." 


LOUIE — Say,  Jakey,  do  you  like  Ping  Pong  ?  I 
don't. 

Jakey— You  don't  ?    I  dink  it's  fine. 

LOUIE— Fine  !    Vhy,  how  is  dat  ? 

JAKEY — Veil,  you  and  your  girl  play,  and  vhen  you 
miss  the  ball  you  and  your  girl  look  for  it  under  de 
table. 

LOUIE — Yes,  but  vere  is  de  fun  ? 

JAKEY— De  fun  is  under  de  table,  mit  your  girl. 

LITTLE  CHIP. 


"  1  vill  tell  you,  I'm  unlucky,  no  work,  no  noding, 
last  veek  I  go  me  by  the  circus  ;  the  big  man  at  de  door 
he  say, i  You  vant  a  job,'  and  I  say  '  Yes,'  and  he  takes 
me  inside  and  say  '  Now  you  must  be  the  Wild  Bear,' 
and  he  takes  and  dresses  me  up  in  a  whole  suit  of  bear- 
skin, and  he  puts  me  in  by  de  cage,  and  all  the  beobles 
dey  come  and  look  by  me  and  say :  *  What  a  ugly 
bear/  Veil,  soon  they  let  a  big  lion  into  the  cage  and 
he  roar,  oh,  so  loud,  then  I  shake  and  I  say,  1  I  see  my 
finish.'  so  he  come  closer  to  me  and  when  he  open  his 
mouth.  I  say,  'Stop!  Stop!    I'm  a  yiddlsher  Bear  5 9 
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and  the  lion  he  says,  *  Shut  up,  you  dam  fool,  I'm  a 
yiddisher  lion. 

"  Den  I  go  home  to  my  wife,  tell  her  vat  a  fool  I  bet 
and  ven  I  ask  her  for  somedings  to  eat,  she  give  me  a 
cup  of  cold  coffee.  I  say  *  Rachel,  de  coffee  is  cold/ 
und  den,  den  you  oughter  see  her  make  it  hot  for 
me, — such  a  vife, — such  a  headache." 

JOE  WELSH 


RULES  FOR  SKINNER'S  HOTEL. 

This  hotel  is  on  a  bluff.  Beautiful  views  in  the 
family  album.  Three  concerts  every  evening  by  bur- 
glars.  If  you  need  the  chambermaid  you  will  find  her 
sawing  wood  in  the  cellar.  Don't  speak  to  the  dumb 
waiter, — and  don't  tip  the  waiter,  he  may  break  the 
dishes.  Old  men  will  not  play  in  the  halls.  Married 
men  without  baggage  will  leave  their  wives  in  the 
office.  Give  your  money  to  the  night  clerk.  He'll 
fake  it  anyway, 

THE  DONOVANS. 


MONOLOGUE. 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delimited 
to  see  you  all  looking  so  good.  The  men  are  all  look- 
ing good  and  healthy  and  the  women,  "  God  bless 
them,"  I  certainly  do  love  the  women.  They  all  look 
so  pleasant  and  happy,  but  you  can  always  tell  the 
married  women  from  the  single  women ;  now  for  in- 
stance a  man  stands  upon  the  stage  and  gazes  overthit 
multitude  of  manliness  and  loveliness  and  then  hc'B 
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say  to  himself,  "  There's  a  married  woman/'  and  then 
he'll  look  again  and  spot  another  one  and  then  he'li 
say  to  himself :  *'  Oh,  there  is  a  single  woman."  Now 
you  people  in  front  will  say,  how  can  he  tell  if  we 
are  married  or  single  ?    Well  I'll  tell  you  : 

You  see  the  single  women  all  sit  up  straight  and 
dignified  in  their  seats  and  enjoy  the  performance,  and 
the  married  women,  sit  in  their  seats  all  bent  over  and 
look  as  if  they  wished  the  whole  shooting  match  was 
over.    (Pause  and  smile.) 

(Laughing.)  Oh  !  look  at  them  all  straightening 
up. 

No  I  suppose  you  have  heard  me  talk  about  my 
Father  and  brother  Hank.  Now  you  know  my  name  is 
Frank.  Now  Mother  thinks  the  world  and  all  of  us, 
and  in  fact  will  do  anything  to  please  us.  Now  Hank 
*nd  Father  and  I  always  like  to  have  something  special 
for  our  dinner,  and  Mother  always  tries  to  satisfy  all  of 
us  in  our  whims. 

Well  one  day  Mother  said,  "What  will  you  boys 
have  for  dinner?  "  and  we  all  said  "  Soup."  You  know 
we  all  like  soup,  and  we  all  said  "  Mother,  make  up 
some  new  kind  of  soup,  something  that  we  never  had 
before."  Well  we  came  home  for  dinner  and  sat  down 
at  the  table  and  Mother  brought  on  the  soup,  and  it 
was  great,  but  somehow  or  other  I  didn't  feel  hungry 
and  I  couldn't  eat  any.  But  Father  and  Hank  just  ate 
up  all  the  whole  darned  lot.  About  half  an  hour  after 
supper  Hank  was  laying  out  in  the  lawn  groaning  and 
hollering,  and  Father  was  rolling  around  the  parlor, 
screaming  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  they  were  both 
saying  that  Mother  had  poisoned  them  by  putting  it 
In  the  soup     1  run  back  to  Mother  and  said,  "What 
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kind  of  soup  did  you  give  Father  and  Hank."  She 
said,  "  Why  here  it  is,  a  new  kind  I  read  about  in 
the  new  Cook  Book  ; "  there  it  was  right  in  front  oi 
me.  

"  FARMERS'  SOAP." 

When  I  went  back  in  the  parlor  the  baby  was  laugh- 
ing  for  all  he  was  worth  for  Father  was  blowv-.ig  his 
breath  and  making  soap  bubbles. 

Hank  lost  his  job  one  day  and  thought  he  would 
start  in  business  for  himself.  So  he  bought  a*  lot  of 
prayer  books  and  hymn  books  and  used  to  stand  in 
front  of  a  church  every  Sunday  morning,  and  when  the 
congregation  came  out  he  used  to  try  and  sell  his 
stock. 

Well,  business  didn't  go  very  well  with  Hank,  and  he 
thought  he  would  try  and  increase  his  sales,  so  an  idea 
struck  him  that  if  he  went  in  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  pastor  of  the  church  and  have  him  announce 
from  the  pulpit  that  the  congregation  could  get  prayer 
books  and  hymn  books  on  the  outside  of  the  church, 
it  would  increase  his  business;  so  Hank  saw  the  pas- 
tor and  explained  his  errand ;  and  the  pastor  said  he 
would  announce  the  fact  from  the  pulpit  on  the  follow- 
l'ng  Sunday. 

When  Sunday  came  around  Hank  went  into  the 
church  and  took  the  very  front  pew  and  went  all  through 
the  service  until  the  preacher  started  to  make  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  events  for  the  following  week. 
Now  Brother  Hank  is  hard  of  hearing  and  some* 
Hmes  gets   rathei   mixed  j  but  kept  watching  tho 

preacher  during  his  announcements* 
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The  preacher  told  the  congregation  of  the  several 
happenings  for  the  following  week,  viz :  That  the  Cir- 
cle would  meet  and  that  the  choir  would  rehearse  and 
several  other  matters,  but  forgot  all  about  Hank  and 
his  hymn  books,  but  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said, 
44  My  dear  brother  and  sisters,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
on  next  Sunday  afternoon  we  will  hold  baptismals  in 
the  church.  All  the  members  of  the  congregation  that 
have  babies  to  be  baptized  will  kindly  bring  them  here 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  four.  Hank,  being  hard 
of  hearing  thought  he  was  talking  about  the  hymn 
books  and  got  up  and  said  :  44  Yes,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  those  that  haven't  got  them,  I  will  sell  them  to  you 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  piece  on  the  outside,  and  with 
red  backs  ten  cents  extra." 

Hank  went  to  a  church  one  night,  a  colored  church 
he  had  never  been  in  a  colored  church  before.  It 
seems  that  they  were  holding  a  big  revival  meeting 
there  trying  to  convert  sinners,  and  there  was  an  old 
darkey  in  the  pulpit  preaching  and  quoting  parables 
and  trying  to  make  the  colored  race  turn  from  the  nar- 
row path.  During  his  lecture  he  explained  to  the  con- 
gregation about  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  How 
they  would  be  brought  back  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
different  animals.  So  during  his  remarks,  and  to  im- 
press his  audience  and  to  make  his  point  very  strong 
and  also  to  wind  up  his  lecture  dramatically  he  said  : 
"  And  some  of  you  are  gwine  to  be  a  sheep,  and  some 
of  you  are  gwine  to  be  a  dog.  Now  who's  gwine  to  be 
the  sheep,  and  who's  gwine  to  be  a  dog  ?  99  (Pause 
and  silence.)  *  Again  I  say,  who's  gwine  to  be  a  sheep, 
and  who's  gwine  to  be  a  dog." 
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Hank  thought  it  was  a  riddle  and  hollered  out :  04  FU 
be  a  dog.    What's  the  answer  ?  " 

CHARLEY  CASE. 


I  ven'  to  my  vife's  funeral  last  veek,  my  friend  Cohei? 
comes  to  me  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  and  says:  "I 
should  ride  in  the  carriage  mit  me  mudder-in-law ; 99  I 
says,  "  I  von't  ride  mit  her,  because  I  don't  like  my 
mudder-in-law  ;  "  Cohen  said  "  Ride  with  her  for  my 
sake;"  I  rode  mit  her  but  would  you  believe  me,  it 
spoiled  my  pleasure  for  the  whole  day. 


Mr.  Rossennose — Ikey,  wouldn't  you  like  to  be 
president  some  day  ? 

Rossennose,  Jr. — Fader,  I  vould  radder  be  der  sec« 
retary  ohf  der  dreasury. 


Tabby  Cat — What  makes  Tom  Cat  look  so  dilapi- 
dated ? 

Pussy  Cat— Gone  to  the  Dogs. 

MORBID  MIKE'S  MISFORTUNES. 

Copyright  1 901  by  Herbert  H.  Taylor. 

Im  .iot  a  tramp.  I'm  a  lily0  I  toil  not,  neither  do  I 
spin.  And  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  me. 

The  other  Jay  I  asked  a  woman  for  something  to  eat. 
She  said  she  hadn't  a  thing  in  the  house  and  besides 
ahe  was  busy,  as  she  had  a  couple  of  letters  to  writer 
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i  said :  "  Madam*  let  nie  lick  the  stamps.  I  can't 
starve." 

She  said  :  "  Whafs  the  master  with  your  coat?"  I 
said  :  "  Insomnia.  It  hasn't  had  a  nap  in  10  years.*' 
"  Well,"  she  said :  "  Til  give  you  a  dipperful  of  water." 
I  said  :  "  Is  that  all  you  can  give  ?  "  She  said  :  "  No, 
you  can  have  as  many  dipperfuls  as  you  want." 

Then  she  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  scheme  of 
free  baths.  I  said:  "They  won't  get  none  from  me. 
No  man  is  goin*  to  get  me  to  bathe  without  payin'  nne 
fer  it." 

Then  I  went  to  another  house  and  rang  the  front 
doorbell.  A  woman  came  to  the  door  and  I  said: 
"Won't  you  help  a  poor  man  that  lost  all  his  friends 
in  the  Jacksonville  fire  ?  "  "  Why/1  she  said,  "  you  are 
the  same  man  that  lost  his  family  in  the  Galveston 
flood  and  was  in  the  Charleston  earthquake/'  I  said  ; 
"I  know  it  mum.  I'm  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
gentlemen  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  "  Well/'  she 
said  :  "  I'll  tell  you  where  you  can  find  a  job  sawing 
five  cords  of  wood."  "Where?"  I  said.  "Around 
the  corner  of  the  next  street,"  said  she.  "  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you,"  said  L  "  I  might  have  run  into 
it,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  seem  to  be  deserving,  Flj 
give  you  a  piece  of  pie.n  "  I'm  much  obliged  to  you," 
said  I,  "  but  I  can't  eat  it  without  a  fork."  She 
said,  "  Well,  you  amble  along  and  you'll  find  a  fork  in 
the  road  a  lh:le  further  on/' 

As  I  was  leaving  the  house  I  run  into  an  c  ,d  friend 
of  mine,  Hatless  Harry,  and  while  we  were  speaking  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal  project,  a  policeman  arrested  us 
as  sr?picious  characters.    We  were  brought  up  before 
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th*>  judge  aJ  id  he  said  to  Hatless  Harry,  "  Where  do 
you  live?"  He  said,  "Nowhere."  Then  the  judge 
said  to  m£,  "  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  I  said,  "  I've  got 
the  rti&tn  above  him." 

Well,  the  judge  discharged  us  on  our  agreement  to 
leave  town  at  once,  and  we  started  to  walk  to  Boston* 
On  the  way  we  passed  an  engine  house  with  a  steeple, 
and  I  asked  Harry  what  building  it  was.  Harry  read 
the  sign,  "  Deluge  No.  3,"  and  said  it  was  the  Third 
Baptist  Church. 

Well,  we  came  into  Boston  at  the  Terminal  Statioii, 
&nd  I  &sked  Harry  how  to  reach  Washington  Street. 

said  :  "  Let's  work  together.  You  go  south  and  I'll 
go  north  and  we'll  report  progress  every  time  we 
meet." 

I  started  up  Summer  street  and  I  overheard  tw® 
Boston  society  ladies  talking.  One  said  to  the  other : 
4  What  a  lovely  baby  we  just  passed."  "  Yes,"  said  the 
other,  "it's  mine."  "Is  that  true?"  asked  the  first 
lady.  "  It's  the  undraped  actuality,"  said  the  second, 
"  How  can  you  tell ? "    "I  recognized  the  nurse/' 

Well,  we  finally  found  Washington  Street,  arid  we 
went  into  Brigham's  restaurant  and  Harry  says  to  the 
waiter,  "  Some  cheese,  please."  The  waiter  says ; 
"  I'm  very  sorry,  the  cheese  is  out,  sir."  Harry  says, 
"  Is  that  so?  When  do  you  expect  it  back?  "  Well, 
we  ordered  steak  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  waiter  came 
back  and  set  a  plate  in  front  of  each  of  us.  Harry 
says,  "  Where's  the  steak? "  The  waiter  says,  YouVe 
got  it  in  front  of  you,  can't  you  see  ?  "  Harry  says ; 
"  RxrM-Qe  me-  I  thought  it  was  a  crack  in  the  plate/' 
Then  I  addressed  the  waiter.  I  said,  "  Will  you  pass 
the  butter  ?  "  Harry  said,  "  W^dt  a  mintxte,  it's  earning 
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this  way."  I  said,  "  Well,  after  you  have  had  the  re- 
fusal of  it,  let  it  move  over  my  side  of  the  table,  will 
you  ? 99 

Well,  the  waiter  gave  us  a  check  and  we  both  walked 
out  to  the  desk  to  settle.  I  says,  f~c  I'll  pay  for  this." 
Harry  says,  "  No,  let  me  pay  for  it."  I  said,  "  No,  I  in- 
sist on  paying  for  it."  Well,  we  were  arguing  for  some 
time  as  to  who  should  settle.  Finally,  Harry  said  to 
the  man  back  of  the  desk,  "  I  suppose  you  don't  care 
who  pays  for  it."  He  says,  "  No,  I  don't  care." 
"  Well,"  we  says,  "  you  pay  for  it,"  and  we  walked  out 
arm  in  arm. 

With  your  kind  attention,  I  will  now  sing  you  my 
latest  success,  entitled,  "  I've  got  to  go  to  bed  with  cold 
feet  or  get  a  divorce." 


A  robber,  a  thief  entered  my  house.  He  robbed  me 
— took  all  my  money.  The  detective  man  came.  He- 
say,  "  Do  you  know  the  robber  ?  "  I  says,  "  Yes,  he 
wore  a  mask." 

WEBER  &  FIELDS. 


Matt — How  did  you  come  to  marry  Jane  Smith  ? 
I  wanted  $10,000  to  marry  her. 

BULG — I  married  her  for  $9,000. 

MATT — What  kind  of  a  wedding  did  you  have? 

BULG — A  swell  wedding  ;  her  father  gave  the  bride 
away. 

Matt — I  could  have  "  given  her  away  "  but  it  was 
n©ne  of  my  business. 

MATTHEWS  &  BULGER. 
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WHO'S  BEEN  STRINGING  HIM. 

An  Englishman  on  an  Ocean  Liner  coming  to  New 
York  told  a  fellow  passenger  that  a  chap  in  London 
told  him  the  buildings  in  New  York  were  so  high  that 
the  elevators  carried  dining-rooms  in  them. 


NAT  WILLS.    THE  TRAMP. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  farmhouse  to-day  and  a 
matronly  looking  blonde  came  to  the  door.  I  said : 
"  Have  you  a  good  square  meal  to  give  a  hungry  man  ?" 
She  said  :  "  Yes,  and  he'll  be  home  at  6  o'clock  to  eat 
it." 

I  then  went  next  door  to  another  farmhouse  and 
said  to  the  woman  who  came  to  the  door :  "  Madam,  is 
your  husband  at  home?"  She  said  :  "  Yes,  sir ;  he's 
out  in  the  barn  with  the  cattle."  I  said :  "  Shall  I  have 
any  trouble  in  finding  him  ?  "  She  said  :  "  I  think  not ; 
he's  the  only  one  with  a  beard." 

I  went  to  the  dentist's  the  other  day,  and  he  asked 
me  whether  I  would  have  my  teeth  filled  with  gold  or 
a  preparation.  I  said  :  "  I  don't  mind  if  you  put  in 
some  corned  beef  and  cabbage." 


THE  CUNNING  HEBREW. 

GOLDSTEIN; — I  know  a  rich  girl  dat  vants  to  get  mar- 
ried. Lret  a  bath,  clean  yourseluf  ub  and  you  can  vin 
her  sure.    She'll  marry  you  in  a  minute." 

Bernstein  (cautious)— Y — as.  Suppose  I  clean  my- 
self up  und  she  von't  marrv  me? 
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Dave — (Treating  Lillian  R.)  Don't  eat  yourself  sick 
'cause  it  don't  cost  yu  notting. 

DAVE  WARFIELD. 


Pat — Sure,  I  am  no  partisan,  oi  vote  fer  the  best 
man. 

Denny — And  how  c'n  yez  tell  who's  th'  best  man 
till  after  th'  votes  are  counted. 


ONE  OF  GEORGE  THATCHER'S. 

"  I  came  very  near  not  being  here  this  evening.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  we've  been  expecting  a  new  ar- 
rival at  our  house.  I  told  my  wife  to  wire  me — If  it 
was  a  boy  to  say  *  Gent's  bicycle  arrived  safely,'  and  if 
it  was  a  girl, — *  Lady's  bicycle  arrived  safely.'  Talk 
about  hard  luck — this  morning  I  got  a  telegram  :  4  Tan- 
dem arrived  safely.' r' 


A  Jew  went  into  a  fine  saloon  in  New  York  and  got 
a  drink  of  whiskey,  and  the  bartender  charged  him  25 
cents.  The  Jew  said,  "  For  vy  25  cents  ven  I  can  get 
de  drink  anyvere  for  10  cents  ?" 

The  bartender  said,  "  Look  at  the  fine  surroundings, 
costly  pictures  and  cut  glass  you  see  before  you."  The 
next  day  the  Jew  came  in,  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes 
and  ordered  a  drink  of  whiskey,  drank  it,  and  laid  down 
$0  cents,  and  walked  out. 


u  *  got  married  de  oder  day,  my  wife  vas  very  coutv. 
tryfried,  she  had  nefer  been  out  de  city  so  ve  vent  on 
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a  honeymoon  veddingtrip.  At  night  while  in  ae  Pull- 
man car,  my  vife  vanted  vater  and  she  said,  '  Sam,  I 
vouldn't  know  which  is  our  berth  after  I  got  oud.'  So 
I  told  her  how  to  go  to  get  it  and  that  I  vould  stick  my 
foot  out  so  she  could  tell  which  vas  our  birth.  She 
vent  for  de  vater  and  I  vaited  a  long  while  and  she 
didn't  come  back,  so  I  looked  out  to  see  what  become  of 
my  vife  and  every  man  in  de  sleeping-car  had  his  foot 
sticking  out  of  his  berth* 

SAM  BERNARD. 


CohW — T  heard  Levi  is  got  religion. 
LAKOLSKi— T  es,  but  he's  got  it  in  his  vife's  name. 

IRV.  OTT. 


HE'S  THE  SAME. 

Two  Hebrews  went  in  business  together  in  a  small 
town  ;  one  went  to  New  York  to  buy  the  goods,  and 
the  other  stayed  at  home.  The  one  stayed  at  home 
got  the  bills  a  few  days  after  his  partner  was  in  New 
York.  The  bills  came  as  follows  :  24  Doz.  Neck  Wear 
and  8  Doz.  Ditto  ;  24  Suits  and  4  Ditto  2  18  Pants  and 
12  Ditto.  This  ditto  part  bothered  the  one  at  home 
who  telegraphed  his  brother  to  come  home ;  when  his 
brother  arrived  he  showed  him  the  bills  and  said :"  Vat 
do  you  mean  you  shall  buy  ditto  for  a  closing  (clothing) 
business."  His  brother  said,  "  I  buy  ditto  r  "  "  Yes 
here's  de  bills."  "  Veil  dey  stuck  me  in  Ne  ;  1rork." 
So  he  returned  to  New  York  and  found  out  that  ditto 
meant  the  same.  He  came  back  home,  and  his  bi  other 
meeting  him  at  the  depot  said,  "  Veil,  Abie,  did  you 
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find  'out  vat  a  ditto  is  ?  "  And  Abie,  said,  "  Yes,  I  tind 
out  vat  a  ditto  is— I'M  A  D — M  FOOL,  and  your  a 
ditto." 

IRV.  OTT. 


Will — Why  can't  a  bald-headed  negro  join  a  secret 
order  ? 
Louise — I  don't  know. 
Will — He's  black  bald. 


What's  the  difference  between  a  young  lady  and  an 
apple  ? 

An  apple  you  have  to  squeeze  before  you  get  cider ; 
with  a  lady  you  have  to  get  side  'er  before  you  can 
squeeze. 


What  is  the  best  way  t©  make  a  lean  baby  fat  ? 
You  tell. 

Drop  it  out  a  third  story  window,  and  it  will  come 
down  plump. 


u  You  re  father  was  pretty  wealthy  when  he  died, 
wasn't  he  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Did  he  leave  your  mother  much  ?  99 
Oh,  about  twice  a  week." 

FRANK  Br  DON. 


^ITTLE  GlRL— "  We  had  a  new  baby  left  at  ou? 
bouse  today  and  wasn't  i*  !ucky  mamma  was  home.** 
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"  How  can  a  nr       it  in  his  own  lap?" 

* 1  don't  know       m  a  stranger  around  here." 

ROGERS  BROS. 


PETE — Why  did  they  make  the  hand  on  the  Statue 

of  Liberty  n  inches  long, 
Lillian— 1  don't  know. 

Pete — Well  if  they  made  it  12  inches  it  would  have 
been  a  foot. 

PETER  DAILEY. 


Lew — (  Second  class  passenger  on  first  class  deck. x 
I  haf  no  right  up  here,  I  belong  down  on  the  penuckle 
deck* 

LEW  FIELDS. 


Steward  on  Steamship— -Your  lunch  will  be  up 
*n  a  minute. 
Joe — ( Seasick. )    So  will  my  breakfast. 

JOE  WEBER. 


I  generally  feel  much  better  after  a  voyage  across 
the  ocean.    (  About  two  years  after. ) 

LOUISE  ALLEN  COLLIER. 


LEW — Has  she  much  money  ? 

Joe — She  could  give  you  all  de  money  she  has  und 
4en  have  twice  as  much  as  you've  got. 

WEBER  &  FIELDS. 
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1  --(  To  second  class  passenger  on  a  main 
jCik.  ;  V  u  want  to  look  out,  the  captain's  coming 
up. 

Lew — (  Seasick.)    I  don't  care  vat  comes  up. 

LEW  FIELDS 


Vl — (On  ocean  steamship.)  Pa  will  never  be  able 
to  get  his  jag  through  the  custom-house. 

WILLIE  COLLIER. 


PERCY — I  saw  a  sirl  on  the  lawn  to-day  with  her 
stocking  on  wrong  side. 

Harold— What  did  you  do? 
PERCY — Turned  the  hose  on  her. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


I  had  a  dream  de  odder  night/' 
*  Did  you  know  the  girl  ? 99 

"  I  dreamed  I  vent  to  church  and  sat  in  Chauncey 
Depew's  seat    What  did  that  mean  ? 99 

"That  means  that  when  Chauncey  came  in  you 
should  give  Chauncey  de  pew." 

ROGERS  BROS. 


Lost — A  gold  watch  by  an  old  lady  with  SwL 
movements. 


Lost— An  ulster  by  a  lady  with  camel's  hair  limng, 
CShe  must  be  a  warm  baby.) 
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Vl — (  To  Lord. )    Are  you  a  real  Lord  ? 
Lord — Yes,  I  am  a  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Lord  of  Lord 
&  Taylor. 

Vl — I  can  see  by  that  suit  you  have  on,  you  are  no 
relation  to  tailor. 

WILLIE  COLLIER. 


"  I  saw  a  man  yesterday  with  a  "  deaf  and  dumb" 
sign  on.  So  I  gave  him  a  nickel.  He  said  :  "  Thank 
you."  I  said,  I  thought  you  were  deaf  and  dumb. 
"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I'm  only  minding  this  place  till  the 
other  fellow  comes  back."  Well,  where  is  the  other 
fellow,  I  asked.  "  Oh  he's  over  in  the  beer  gardens 
listening  to  the  music," 

WARD  &  CURRAN. 


PERCY — My  wife  and  I  are  ten. 

Harold — How's  that  ? 

PERCY — I  am  one  and  she's  nothing. 

WARD  &  VOKEg 


Percy — I'm  going  to  put  my  money  in  a  clock  trust. 
Harold — Why? 

Pf.rcy — Because  the  hands  don't  strike. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


Undertaker — Are  you  one  of  the  mourners? 
PAT — Sure  and  oi  am  one.    The  corpse  owed  me 
ten  dollars. 
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PERCY — Do  you  know  I  »*ode  sixty  miles  an  nour 
the  other  day  ? 

Harold — That's  nothing ;  I  rode  so  far  in  five 
minutes  that  it  took  me  thirty  days  Lo  get  back. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


Percy — I  have  a  suit  of  clothes  for  every  day  in  the 
week. 

Harold— Where  is  it  ? 
PERCY — This  is  it  I  have  on. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


Percy — A  conductor  got  arrested  to-day. 
Harold— What  for  ? 
Percy — Going  through  a  car. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


Leary  What  did  the  Judge  say  when  you  sassed 
him  ? 

Weary — He  said  I  was  a  trifle  too  free,  and  gave 
me  sixty  days. 


IWy  tkey  is  an  actor,  he  gave  me  a  ticket  to  come  to 
see  him  play  de  other  night,  he  didn't  come  on  until  de 
last  act.  When  he  came  in  with  a  lot  of  men  carrying 
a  gun  I  watched  him.  He  didn't  do  nothing,  I  yelled, 
&  Ikey.  for  God's  sake,  do  something,  shoot  the  gun  off. 

IRV.  OTT. 

3 
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LOUIE — Vat  vould  you  sooner  do,  eat  chestnuts  on 
Valnut  Street,  or  eat  valnuts  on  Chestnut  Street  ? 
JAKEV — I  would  sooner  eat  grapes  on  Vine  Street. 


LEW — How  is  it  you  get  in  the  theatre  for  nothing? 
Dave — (Don't  say  nothing.)    I  valk  in  backward 
and  de  doorkeeper  dinks  I'm  coming  out. 

DAVE  WAFIELD. 


The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  called,  and  my  wife 
was  up-stairs  taking  a  bath.  I  told  her  to  slip  on  some- 
thing and  come  downstairs.  So  she  slipped  on  a  step 
and  came  down. 

RICHARD  FULLER  GOLDEN. 


•*Say,  don't  they  have  fine  pictures  in  the  saloons  in 
Brooklyn." 

"  That's  nothing.  I  know  a  saloon  on  the  Bowery 
where  you  can  buy  a  drink  and  see  moving  pictures." 


"  I  understand  that  they're  going  to  co all  the 
walls  of  the  coal  mines  with  vaseline." 
"  What  for?" 
u  To  keep  the  scabs  away." 


An  Irishman  on  a  train  asked  the  conductor  to  let 
him  off  at  Spikeville. 

The  conductor  said  :  "  We  don't  stop  there,  this  is  a 
through  Express  Train/' 
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u  Thin,  plaze,  sur,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  will  ye  stop 
iong  -nough  for  me  to  tell  me  wife,  it's  I  am  carried 
tb  ^ugh  I  am/' 


44  All  right.  That's  enough.  I  haven't  seen  you  sinct 
last  Christmas,  have  I  ?  I  suppose  you  all  got  your 
stockings  full.  Got /em  full  now,  haven't  you?  All 
(hose  that  haven't  please  stand  up." 

EZRA  KENDALL. 


A  BUSINESS  TRANSACTION, 

A  wretched  looking  tramp  went  into  a  saloon  and 
begged  with  tears  in  his  eyes  for  the  barkeeper  to  give 
him  a  nickel  with  which  to  get  something  to  eat.  He 
got  it.  As  ooon  as  he  got  it  in  his  hand  he  slapped 
it  down  on  the  bar,  and  said,  in  a  loud  vociferous,  per- 
emptory tone  of  voice 

"  Beer !  " 

It  was  several  minutes  before  the  barkeeper  could 
catch  his  breath,  and  then  he  was  eloquent. 

"  Well,  if  that  ain't  gall,  I  hope  I  may  never  live  to 
see  any.    Why,  yon — you — you,  etc." 

41  No  speeches.  Begging  is  my  business,  and  beer- 
jerking  is  yours.  You  attend  to  your  business,  and  I'll 
attend  to  mine.  It  is  going  to  be  a  cold  winter,  and 
if  you  want  to  keep  your  job  you  had  better  attend  to 
it/'  said  the  mendicant. 

Ttiie  partially  paralyzed  barkeeper  handed  him  out 
the  schooner,  the  tramp  downed  it  slowly  and  drifted 
out  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  little  business  tran* 
action. 
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A  painter  who  fell  off  a  scaffold  with  a  pot  of  paint 
in  each  hand,  said : 

"  Weil,  I  came  u  vn  with  flying  colors,  anyhow 


"  Riley  drank  a  quart  of  whisky  at  the  wake." 
"  Did  any  one  know  he  was  drunk  ?  " 
"Sure!    The  fellow  in  the  coffin  was  dead  next  to 
aim.*' 


GEORGE  FULLER  GOLDEN. 

"  I'm  a  legitimate  actor.  I'm  the  fellow  that  says  : 
Pauline,  come  into  the  garden.'  I  don't  like  to  talk 
about  myself,  but  I'm  it.  I've  got  that  fire,  that  intense 
smouldering — I'm  a  hot  actor.  I'm  the  fellow  that 
your  girl  thinks  about  after  you  have  gone  home  after 
the  play.  I  remember  one  time  I  was  playing  the  part 
of  a  Greek  god.  President  Roosevelt  occupied  a  box. 
You  know  Teddy  and  I  are  old  friends.  I  used  to 
know  him  when  he  was  police  commissioner  here  in 
New  York.  You  know  he  put  down  vice,  That's  the 
reason  they  made  him  v^-president.  Well,  in  this 
play  I  had  a  mob  aftc*  me,  and  I  played  the  part  so 
realistically  that  the  audience  j^t  so  worked  up  that 
Some  of  them  joined  the  mob. 

The  other  day  1  wen*  to  the  races  and  I  bet  on  a 
horse  in  a  race  in  which  there  were  only  seven  horses. 
My  friend  Casey  had  a  pair  of  field-glasses,  and  he 
was  watching  the  race  to  see  how  my  horse  was  com- 
ing in.  I  got  excited  when  they  came  into  the  stretch 
and  I  said:  '  Casey,  where  is  my  horse?"  Casey  said, 
4 1  dunno.    I'm  only  watching  the  first  si^." 
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Solomon  Isaacs  vas  going  around  last  week  in  a 
synagogue  collecting  money  to  build  a  new  Hebrew 
orphan  asylum.  Soon  as  he  got  a  hat  full  he  tried  to 
sneak  out  of  der  door  mit  it.  Der  Rabbi  grabb'd  him 
and  says,  "  Solomon  if  you  go  out  that  door  mit  that 
hat  full  of  money  you'll  be  d — m'd."  A  Jew  boy  got 
up  and  says,  "  If  he  ain't  going  out  mit*  it,  I'll  be 
d— mU" 


Wearv  Willie — Did  you  ever  see  a  dorg  dat  would 
cat  dirt  ? 

Frayed  Foster — Has  some  dog  been  bitin'  you  ? 


RABBI'S  AFTER  DINNER  SPEECH. 

AT  A  WEDDING. 

Copyright  1903,  by  I.  &  M.  Ottenheirner. 
(All  rights  reserved.) 

Ladfes  &  Gentlemen  : — ■ 

You  have  called  upon  me  to  make  a  speech,  ober  I 
eat  me  so  much  I  can  hardly  say  a  vort.  I  had  no  more 
idea  dat  I'd  be  called  to-night  upon  to  make  a  speech, 
dan  I  don't  know  vat,  so  I  said  yet  dis  morning  to  my 
vife,  ven  I  left  de  house,  "  vat  can  I  possibly  say  at  de 
vedding,"'  and  she  advises  me  to  speak  on  general 
topics. 

Sometimes  ve  speak  von  General  Grant,  sometimes 
von  Gen.  Sherman,  sometimes  von  Gen.  nuisances  und 
sometimes  von  Gen.  Debility,  ober  to-night  I'll  confine 
I»y  remarks  to  Gen.  topics. 
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To  you  my  dauter  (b  ,de)  aiust  say  vat  dey  said  in 
de  old  times,  your  trubles  ij  his  trubles  and  his  trubles 
is  your  trubles  share  and  share  alike. 

To  you  young  man  (groom)  I  would  say  as  vas  said 
by  Moses  in  olden  times,  an  old  broom  don't  sweep 
clean,  but  it  raises  lots  of  dust ;  in  traveling  tru  life  be 
like  the  old  broom,  raise  lots  of  dust,  you'll  need  it. 

My  daughter  you  can  nefer  repay  your  parents  for 
all  de  good  dey  have  done  you,  tink  back,  my  child, 
tink  back  to  de  day  dat  you  vas  born,  do  you  remem- 
bea  dat  day  ?  Ven  I  tink  how  your  vader  came  to  dis 
country,  a  poor  man  and  vorked  mit  hardship,  vaiting 
for  dis  day,  I  honor  him.  Just  dink,  my  daughter,  he 
has  been  waiting  for  dis  day  for  35  years.  It  is  not 
alone  the  children  vat  is  crying,  it  is  not  alone  de  bride 
vat  is  crying,  de  mudder  is  crying;  vy  does  she  cry? 
not  alone  for  sorrow,  dat  her  pet  is  about  to  leave  her, 
but  for  joy,  dank  de  Lord,  she's  got  a  man. 

Here  Mrs.  Jacobs,  if  you  vant  to  take  home  cake  and 
Candy  for  Ikey,  Rifka  and  Jakey,  don't  wrap  dem  up 
in  de  napkins,  dey  belong  to  de  hall,  vat  do  I  care, 
let  her  be  insulted — und  ven  I  look  around  de  table 
und  see  it  freighted  down  mit  de  best  de  market  can 
afford,  de  cakes,  de  apples,  de  pies,  de  soup  und  de 
meat,  den  I  say  to  you,  my  children,  from  de  bottom  of 
my  heart,  many  happy  returns  of  de  day. 

(Gets  Excited.)  Hier,  dat  vill  do  you,  you  dirty 
loafer,  dat  is  de  second  time  you  hit  me  vit  a  banana 
peel,  if  you  do  dat  again  Til  give  you  a  raab  in  de  jaw 
dat  your  teeth  will  fall  out,  you  loafei,  vat  do  I  care 
who  invited  him  or  if  he  is  de  bride's  brudder,  I  vill  not 
say  anoder  vord,  you  can  ask  me  you,  all  you  like,  vat 
I  should  fight,  I  vould  not  dirty  my  hands  on  such  a 
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loafer.  I'm  excited,  I'm  not,  veil  alright,  finish  my 
speech,  if  it  vould  not  be  for  your  vader,  I  vouldn't  say 
anoder  vord. 

My  children,  dere  are  three  great  events  in  ournve«? 
"  we  are  born,  we  are  married,  we  die."  You  my 
children,  have  been  born,  to-day  you  have  been  mar- 
ried, now  dere  is  noddings  left  for  you  to  do  but  to 
die. 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  dere  are  oders  here  who 
vould  like  to  make  a  speech — vill  de  vaitors  please  stop 
carrying  around  de  beer  while  I'm  speeching — and  so 
for  the  benefit  of  dose  who  have  been  born  and  raised 
in  our  colleges,  I  vill  close  with  a  quotation  from  de 
famous  great  poet,  whose  name  is  a  household  vord 
everywhere.  Oh,  let  me  see  vats  his  name,  veil  never 
mind  how  he  is  named,  vat  do  ve  care  ober  Shakespeare 
wrote  Bacon,  ober  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare,  anyhow 
Bacon  is  (from  de  pig)  so  it  vit  us,  ve  are  not  here  to 
discuss  the  author's  name,  but  de  poetry  is  vat  ve  vant, 
so  beginning  in  dat  musical  strain  which  ve  all  know  so 
veil — Oh,  how  does  dat  begin  : — veil  never  mind  how 
it  begins  if  you  know  dat  poem  und  dat  poetry  you 
k^w  as  much  as  I  do. 


JOKES  AND  MONOLOGUES. 

Copyright  1903,  by  Jack  Lewis. 

My  brother  was  very  sickly  and  went  to  every  tailor 
in  town  and  got  measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  We 
didn't  know  what  the  trouble  was  so  we  sent  for  a 
doctor  snd  the  doctor  said  he  was  subject  to  fits  ;  now 
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he  has  to  go  to  court  every  day,  every  tailor  has  a  suit 
against  him. 

If  you  can  get  maple  ^uga.  from  a  maple  tree  and 
turpentine  from  a  pine  tree  can  /ou  get  current- jell} 
from  a  telegraph  pole  ? 

Did  you  hear  the  motormen  and  conductors  are 
going  to  play  an  opera  called  "  Car-men  ?  " 

Two  fellows  got  arrested  the  other  day  and  while 
waiting  for  the  patrol-wagon,  one  of  the  fellows  asked 
the  officer  could  he  sit  on  the  scales  ?  and  the  officer 
said  "  Yes/'  so  the  fellow  put  a  cent  in  the  machine 
and  got  aweigh. 

There  was  a  coal  wagon  going  down  the  street  the 
other  day  and  I  stole  a  ride.  As  I  grabbed  the  back- 
board it  fell  out  and  all  the  coal  fell  on  top  of  me,  but 
I  'vasn't  hurt  at  all,  it  was  a  ton  of  soft  coal.  Then 
the  fellow  started  to  pick  the  coal  up  and  I  told  him 
not  to  pick  it  up  as  coal  was  going  up  anyway. 

My  brother  was  an  engineer  on  a  train,  he  had  a 
run  of  forty  miles  which  takes  forty-five  minutes  to 
run  the  trip.  I  got  on  his  train  the  other  day  and  I 
asked  him  how  long  it  was  going  to  take  him  to  make 
the  trip,  he  said  thirty-five  minutes,  I  said  Til  bet  you 
ten  dollars,  he  said  all  right,  but  he  b$rr  *<\  down  at 
next  statien  and  took  water. 


GUEST—"  What  are  these  chops,  lamb  or  pork?  v 
Waiter—"  Can't  you  tell  by  the  taste? " 
Guest — No." 
WATTfifi — Well  then,  what  difference  does  it  make?*' 

M.  B.  CURTIS* 
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FIELDS— -My  father  vas'nt  exactly  a  policeman  but 
he  vent  vit  them  a  great  deal. 

LEW  FIELDS. 


GOT  THE  VERDICT. 

u  Permit  me  to  remark,  you  should  never  cross  ques- 
tion an  Irishman  if  you  are  wise,"  says  one  of  the  fore- 
most railroad  attorneys  of  the  age.  "  Even  if  he  does 
not  think  of  an  answer  he  will  stumble  into  some  buH 
that  will  demoralize  the  court  and  jury  and  whenever  a 
witness  tickles  a  jury  his  testimony  gains  vastly  in  its 
influence. 

"  Yes,  Fm  speaking  from  experience.  The  only  wit- 
nesrs  who  ever  made  me  throw  up  my  hands  and  leave  the 
courtroom  was  a  green  Irishman.    A  section  hand  had 
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been  killed  by  an  express  train  and  his  widow  was  suing 
for  damages.  I  had  a  good  case,  but  made  the  mis* 
take  of  trying  to  turn  the  main  witness  inside  out. 

u  In  his  quaint  way  he  had  given  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  fatality,  occasionally  shedding  tears  and 
calling  on  the  saints.  Among  other  things  he  swore 
positively  the  locomotive  whistle  was  not  sounded 
until  after  the  whole  train  had  passed  over  his  departed 
friend.    Then  I  thought  I  had  him. 

"  '  See  here,  Mr.  McGinnis,'  said  I,  'you  .dmit  that 
the  whistle  blew  ? 99 

" 4  Yes,  sor,  it  blew,  sor/ 

"  4  Now,  if  that  whistle  sounded  in  time  to  give 
Michael  warning,  the  fact  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
company,  wouldn't  it?' 

"'Yes,  sor,  and  Mike  would  be  testifying  here  this 
day/    The  jury  giggled. 

"  *  Never  mind  that.  You  were  Mike's  friend,  and 
you  would  like  to  help  his  widow  out,  but  just  tell  me 
now  what  earthly  purpose  there  could  be  for  the  engi- 
neer to  blow  that  whistle  after  Mick  had  been  struck." 

"  *  I  preshume  thot  the  whistle  wore  for  the  nixt 
man  on  the  thrack,  sor.* 

"  I  left  and  the  widow  got  all  she  asked/' 


SOME  OF  WARD  &  VOKES. 

Percy — Why  is  a  Christian  Scientist  like  a  thin 
girl? 

Harold — Tell  me. 

PERCY — One  is  a  humbug  and  the  other  a  barn-hug; 
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Percy — I've  got  an  awful  smart  little  girl, 
Harold — Indeed  ? 

Percy — Ya-as.  Her  mother  sent  her  to  the  grocery 
store  yesterday  for  a  lamp  chimney,  and  she  told  the 
grocer  to  give  her  one  that  was  as  strong  as  the  butter 
he  sent  us. 


Percy— Do  you  know,  New  York  has  something  no 
other  city  has? 
Harold— What's  that? 
PERCY — Horse  cars. 


PERCY — I  see  they  can't  play  Quo  Vadis  any  more. 

Harold— How's  that? 

PERCY — Because  the  beef  trust  bought  the  bull. 


PERCY — I  see  your  sister  is  getting  quite  stout  now. 
HAROLD — Yes,  she  is  working  in  a  studio. 
PERCY — What  had  that  got  to  do  with  it  ? 
HAROLD — Why,  she  works  in  the  developing  room 


PERCY-   <  /hat  size  collar  do  you  wear? 
Harold — Fifteen. 

PERCY — You're  not  the  dog  I'm  looking  for. 


PERCY — Do  you  believe  that  ignorance  is  bliss? 

Harold — Why  ? 

PERCY — You  seem  happy. 


PERCY — By  the  wireless  telegraph  system  the  mes- 
sages go  right  through  the  air  we  breathe. 
Harold— Yes,  that  is  correct. 

pttp/-^  ,„Xhpn  q  nprcon  havener  Tended  in  a  message 
at  the  telegraph  office,  may  swallow  ins  own  words  on 
the  way  home. 


Percy—I  wouldn't  believe  a  stuttering  man  on  h** 

oath. 

Harold— Why  not  ? 

PERCY— Because  he's  liable  to  break  his  word. 


MRS.  ISAACSTEIN— (  With  her  little  Ikey  by  the  hand 
to  a  ticket  agent  in  a  R.  R.  station  ).  Vili  you  please 
tell  me  vat  time  de  next  train  goes  to  Evanston  ? 

Ticket  Agent — (With  a  hair  lip).  Madam,  this 
makes  the  third  time  you  have  bothered  me  by  asking 
me  the  same  question,  and  I  have  told  you  5  o'clock. 
If  you  bother  me  again  I'll  have  you  put  out. 

Mrs.  ISAACSREIN— Hey,  Mister,  I  wouldn't  bothei 
you  so  much,  but  it  amuses  my  Ikey  to  hear  you  talk. 

IRV  OTT. 


Bill — How  did  that  sausage  that  you  ate  agree  with 
you? 

Harry — It  hurt  my  liver  wurst. 

WOOD  &  LEWIS. 


Rachel — Vy  is  it  ven  you  go  fishing  you  take  Ikey 
gnd  not  Jakey? 
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Abe — (Her  husband.)  Veil,  didn't  de  doctor  say 
3cey's  got  vorms. 

IRV  OTT. 


jffRS.  Cohen — Did  you  get  seasick  on  your  trip  to 
Europe  and  back? 
^Irs.  Levi — I  vas  sick  both  vays. 


WILL — (Pointing  to  a  fat  duke  on  an  ocean  steam* 
ship.)   That's  the  swell  that's  rocking  this  boat. 

WILLIE  COLLIER, 


Vl — Is  this  your  first  trip  across  the  ocean  ? 
Louise— No,  it's  my  last. 

LOUISE  ALLEN  COLLIER. 


Cohen — How  is  it  ven  you  got  married  in  de  syn^ 
agogue  last  night  de  benches  ver  dirty  ? 

Kohlinski — Dey  vasn't  benches,  de  ver  pews. 

Cohen — Oh,  yes,  dat's  vat  de  people  said,  ven  yo* 
and  de  bride  came  in. 

YORK  &  ADAMS. 


ffUr? — I  got  into  a  fight  last  veek,  and  a  man  kicked 

me  in  de  synagogue. 

Jake — Ver  is  de  synagogue? 
Ikey — In  de  temple. 


Looking  into  a  cradle  filled  with  rye  straw — "  TMi 

lis  regular  rock  and  rye." 
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"Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Lot's  wife  looking 
around  and  turning  to  salt  ?  n 

"That's  nothing,  my  husband  was  walking  down 
Broadway  the  other  day.  Two  women  crossed  the 
street  and  he  turned  to  rubber." 


"  My  husband  was  asked  to  join  the  Miamtic  Poker 
Club,  but  he  refused  for  twenty-nine  reasons.  He  told 
them  the  first  was  that  he  had  no  money,  and  they 
didn't  ask  for  the  others." 


"  There  was  an  accident  at  Mr.  Child's  house  yester* 
day.  He  broke  through  the  mattress  and  fell  into  the 
spring." 


"What  is  the  greatest  hydraulic  feat  of  the  age?  M 
*  Flushing  Long  Island." 

FLUSHING  BELLES. 


MaRY  McPain — Have  you  read  my  new  book 
about  My  Devil  in  Butte,  Montana  ? 

Willie  C— No,  but  I've  read  May  Yohe's  *  How 
to  keep  Strong." 

WILLIE  COLLIER. 


An  Atchison  woman  dropped  into  a  neighbor's  house 
the  other  day.  There  was  nobody  at  home,  and  she 
wrote  the  word  "  slough  "  in  the  dust  on  the  piano. 
Meeting  the  poor  housekeeper  later,  she  said ;  "  I 
called  at  your  house,  but  you  were  not  at  home." 
u  Yes,"  replied  her  neighbor, " 1  found  your  card." 
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My  friend  Jones  got  a  good  load  on  the  other  night 
and  went  home  and  shot  at  his  mother-in-law  five 
times,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  jail  I  said,  "  Do  you  call 
liquor  your  friend  when  it  makes  you  shoot  at  your 
mother-in-law  ?  "  and  he  replied, "  Liquor  is  not  a  friend 
of  mine.    It  made  me  miss  her.* 


4<  Waiter,  bring  me  something  to  eat,* 
"  Will  you  have  steak  or  coffee  ?  99 
4t  A  little  of  each — and  say  waiter,  see  that  my  coffee 
is  in  the  center  of  the  cup." 
"Would  you  like  some  meat  on  your  steak?" 


u  That  was  a  beautiful  hat  your  wife  wore  to  church 
Easter ;  but  it  was  so  high  I  could  hardly  see  the  pulpit 
above  it." 

"  If  she'd  worn  the  bill  that  came  with  it  you  couldn't 
have  seen  the  roof  I " 


"Can  you  tell  me  of  my  wife's  whereabouts ?" 

Bridget  hesitated  for  a  while  and  then  said,  "  Faith, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  really  believe  they  arte  in  the 
wash." 


40  If  Chauncey  Depew  is  sixty-eight  yea*s  of  age  and 
General  Miles  is  sixty-three  years  of  age,  what  is  Rvs> 
seU  Sage?" 

Weary  Wiulgglbs— Hey !  y^u  w?a*t  git  "*fM»* 

4tcetit  in  dere.    Dem  people  is  vegetarians* 
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Hungry  Hank — Is  dat  right  ? 

Weary  W raggle® — »Yafa,  an*  dey  got  a  dog  w*at 

JACK  LEWIS. 


PERCY — I  f^st  came  back  from  Manila  yesterday  to 
be  married. 

HAROLD — Then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  war  and  matrimony. 

PERCY — In  war  the  fighting  takes  place  during  the 
engagement,  in  the  other  sometimes  afterward. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


PERCY — Did  your  mother-in-law  take  the  doctor's 
advice  r 
Harold— Yes. 

PERCY— And  did  she  pay  for  it  ? 

HAROLD — I  should  say  she  did.    She's  dead. 

WARD  &  VOKES. 


FIRST  COMEDIAN — Say,  did  you  score  a  hit  with 
your  new  specialty  f 

SECOND  COMEDIAN — Did  I  ?  Why,  the  andience 
gazed  in  open-mouthed  wonder,  before  I  was  half 
through. 

FIRST  COMEDIAN— Wonderful !  it  is  seldom  that  a*i 
entire  atadience  yawns  at  erne. 


HB — Wifl  you  have  a  little  l©bsfcer  ? 
SHE — Ohs  John,  this  is  so  sudden  ! 

H ALLEN  &  WAR© 
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An  Irishman  whose  face  was  so  plain  that  his  friends 
used  to  tell  him  it  was  an  offense  to  landscape,  happened 
also  to  be  as  poor  as  he  was  homely.  One  day  a  neigh- 
bor met  him  and  asked : 

"How  are  you,  Fat?" 

"Mighty  bad!  Sure,  'tis  sfarvatlon,  thot's  shtarin*  me 
in  the  face." 

"Begorra!"  exclaimed  his  neighbor  Sympathetically, 
"it  can't  be  very  pleasant  for  either  av  yez." 


An  Irishman  sells  a  horse  to  a  Hebrew,  assuring  him 
he  is  a  fast  horse.  Cohen  buys  him,  has  him  insured, 
and  next  day  hitches  him  up  to  his  wagon,  but  discovers 
he  is  balky  and  will  not  start.  A  bystander  suggests 
that  he  build  a  fire  under  the  horse,  which  he  does, 
but  burns  up  the  wagon,  and  still  the  horse  will  not  go. 
He  calls  a  doctor  and  he  injects  a  fluid  and  the  horse 
runs  away  out  of  sight.  Cohen  turns  to  the  doctor  and 
pleads  to  have  some  of  the  same  so  he  can  catch  the 
horse. 


"What  is  the  Urges?  word  in  the  dictionary  ?" 
"Rubber.   You  can  stretch  it." 


"Last  night  I  heard  a  man  ask  for  oysters  in  the 
Restaurant  and  the  waiter  said  they  were  not  in  season. 
And  what  do  you  think  the  man  said  ?" 

"No.  What?" 

"He  said,  'That'll  be  all  right,  Fll  season  them  my- 
self/ " 
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A  bicycle  rider  with  one  eye  was  arrested  for  having 
his  lamp  out. 

HEARD  OVER  THE  TELEPHONE. 
•'Hello,  is  this  you,  Doctor?" 
"Yes/5  says  Doctor. 

"My  mother-in-law  is  at  death's  door,  so  come  tip  at 
once  and  help  me  to  pull  her  through." 


"I've  got  you  down  for  a  couple  of  tickets.  We're 
getting  up  a  raffle  for  a  poor  man  of  our  neighbor- 
hood." 

"Cut  me  out,  old  man.  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do 
with  a  poor  man  if  I  won  him." 

HALLEN  &  WARD. 


"Say,  barber,  I  think  there's  a  hack  in  your  razor/* 
said  the  newcomer  to  the  barbershop. 
"Well,  did  you  expect  to  find  an  automobile  ?" 


"Did  you  see  my  brother  'Hamlet?' 99 

"Yes,  and  I  laughed  more  than  I  did  in  a  good  while* 

"Why,  Hamlet's  not  a  funny  piece." 

"No,  but  the  way  your  brother  plays  it,  it  is." 


I  have  a  great  dog.   Why  you  can  take  him  a  mile 
away  and  let  him  loose  and  he  will  find  me." 
"Well,  why  don't  you  take  a  bath?" 
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"  They  say  corporations  have  no  souls." 

-  How  about  the  Shoe  Trust?" 

A  great  iiiany  people  no  doubt  wonder  where 
u  Dave  "  Warfield  learned  to  be  such  a  clever  comedian. 
Well,  1*11  tell  you.  He  used  to  be  *  :icket  seller  in  a 
San  Francisco  theater. 

That  was  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  "  Dave  M  still 
Mkes  to  tell  about  his  experiences  in  the  box  office. 

4*  One  day,"  said  he  some  time  ago,  "  a  fellow  came 
along  and  asked  for  the  best  two  seats  in  the  house. 
I  gave  him  two  and  then  he  wanted  to  know  if  he 
could  go  in  and  see  where  they  were,  I  told  him  he 
could  and  in  a  little  bit  he  came  back  and  threw  down 
the  tickets. 

44  4  They're  no  good/  he  said.  4  There's  a  post  right 
in  front  of  them." 

"  Without  thinking,  I  remarked : — 

44  Oh,  that  doesn't  make  any  difference.  We  take 
the  post  out  during  the  performance." 

44  And  do  you  know,"  concluded  44  Dave,"  44  the  man 
took  back  the  tick*  ;s  and  went  away  contented." 


4  Well  Tom,  what  are  you  working  at  now?" 
"  Nutting." 

14  Nothing,  well,  that's  a  healthy  occupation  for  a 
big  man." 

44  Sure,  I  work  in  a  nut  and  bolt  factory,  p-.ttinp-nuts 
on  bolts,  ain't  that  nutting." 


*  If  an  Irish  woman  had  twins  up  in  a  balloon  would 
fh#y  fee  iky  terriers  ?  M 
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"  Say,  if  a  cat  had  kittens  in  an  oven  would  they  be 
biscuits  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly  not/* 

*  Well,  they  would  be  bred  (bread)  in  the  oven.®* 


"  What  do  you  think,  my  wife  bought  a  suit  of  com- 
bination underwear,  and  she  can't  get  it  off/* 
"  How  is  that?" 
"  She  lost  the  combination.*' 


"  Well,  how  do  you  feel  this  evening  ?w 
"  Well,  I  feel  like  settling  the  coal  strike." 
"  How  is  it  that  you  feel  like  settling  the  coal 
strike?" 

"  Well,  that's  the  way  Roosevelt.    (Rose  Felt.)  " 


MlKE — Did  you  hear  about  Waters  the  iceman  ? 
PAT — No  !  what  about  him  ? 
Mike — Why,  he  went  on  the  stage. 
Pat — Was  he  a  success  ? 
NlKE — No,  he  was  a  frost. 


Mike — I  heard  you  got  a  letter  from  your  brother 
Denny  ? 

PAT — Indeed,  I  did. 

MlKE — Was  there  anything  important  in  the  letter  ? 

PAT — Well  I  didn't  open  it,  for  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  was  printed :  M  Please  return  in  five  days  j 11 
|0  I  sent  it  back  to  him. 
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Horsedealer— I  want  to  sell  you  this  horse ;  he's 
%  good  one  ;  he  goes  12  miles  without  stopping. 
Customer — I  can't  use  him,  I  only  live  5  miles  out. 

IRV  OTT. 


Uneeda  Schanunski— -Father,  I'm  in  love  with 
Capt.  Suttle.    He's  a  hero. 

Father — Vat  for  a  biziness  is  a  hero  ;  sooner  you 
marry  a  bookkeeper. 

Uneeda — I  see  you  believe  in  that  old  adage :  '  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.' 

Father — Sure  it  is ;  you  can't  sign  checks  mit  a 
sword. 

DAVE  WARFIELD. 


Two  Hebrews  were  sleeping  together  one  night  at  a 
New  York  hotel  when  one  of  them  (Mr.  Rubenstein) 
got  up  and  walked  the  floor  ;  his  room  mate  Mr.  Cohen- 
stein  said  :  "  Fer  vhy  you  valk  de  floor,  Rubenstein  ?  " 
"Veil  I  owe  Ginsheimer  $100.00  and  I  promised  to 
pay  him  to-morrow,  and  I  haven't  got  the  money." 
"  Come  back  to  bed,  Rubenstein,  and  go  to  sleep — let 
Ginsh^mer  valk  de  floor." 

IRV  OTT. 


Mr.  iiurnupski  went  to  a  large  New  York  house  and 
bought  a  big  bill  of  goods,  the  salesman  said  to  him  : 
"  I  will  take  you  in  the  office  and  introduce  you  to  our 
credit  man.'  When  Burnupski  came  out  of  the  office 
h«  said  to  the  salesman  :  "  He  ain't  no  credit  man,  he's 
§  m$k  man/' 

IRV  OTT. 
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IN  MILWAUKEE. 

BOOK  AGENT — (To  .aloon  keeper)— I  have  Shake* 
speare. 

Saloon  Keeper — Ve  only  have  Schiltz'  and  Blatzs* 
Beer  here. 

BOOK  AGENT — You  don't  understand  me,  I  mean  a 
book. 

SALOON  KEEPER — Yes,  we  have  de  Bock  Beer  too* 

IRV  OTT. 


A  Hebrew  tells  a  good  story  on  one  of  his  own  rela- 
tives, his  uncle,  Ignatz  Pekufsky,  who  not  long  ago 
opened  a  clothing  store  down  in  an  Arizona  town.  He 
got  his  stock  in  and  the  insurance  all  fixed  and  seemed 
to  be  doing  a  good  business,  when  suddenly,  about 
three  months  after  he  opened,  he  shut  up  the  shop  and 
moved  away. 

"  What  was  wrong?"  inquired  one  of  his  friends. 

"Wrdng?"  replied  Pekufsky,  with  an  expressive 
shrug,  "  everything.  After  I  got  moved  in  they  rented 
the  basement  under  me  to  the  Police  Department  for 
head-quarters,  and  put  a  natatorium  on  the  floor  above. 
What  could  I  do?" 


"What  started  the  fuss  at  the  milkmen's  ball?" 
"Some  blamed  fool  asked  one  of  the  men  if  he  had 
brought  his  pumps  along." 

JACK  LEWI?, 


WANTED— TO  EXCHANGE. 
A  gentleman  of  refined  taste  and  devoted  to  UJ?JI|| 
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ing  public  and  private  morals  will  exchange  a  large 
crooked  chair  for  a  small  upright  piano. 


It  is  rumored  that  President  Roosevelt's  reason  for 
ending  the  coal  strike  was,  that  his  sons  were  minors 
(miners). 


WARD  &  VOKES. 

Percy — Harold,  will  you  bring  me  a  steak? 
Harold — How  will  you  have  it  cooked? 
Percy — Clairvoyant. 
Harold — How's  that? 
Percy — Medium. 


Percy — Do  you  know  Bill  Green? 

Harold — Oh,  yes,  he's  a  bookkeeper. 

Percy — Yes,  he's  had  one  of  mine  for  three  years. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


Percy — If  you  should  die,  what  would  you  do  with 
your  body? 

Harold — I  don't  know. 

Percy — I'd  sell  mine  to  a  medical  student. 

Harold — Then  you'd  be  giving  yourself  dead  away. 

WARD  &  VOKES. 


Harold — An  Irishman  comes  to  this  country,  remains 
here  ten  years  and  goes  back  to  Ireland  and  dies.  What 
is  he? 
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PERCY — Why,  an  Irishman,  of  course. 
HAROLD — No,  you're  wrong ;  he  is  a  corpse. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


Percy — I  fell  into  a  piece  of  property  the  other 
day. 

Harold— Get  out. 

Percy — Yes ;  a  fellow  left  a  coal  hole  open  and  I 
fell  in  it.    But  I  sued  the  fellow. 
Harold — What  did  you  get  ? 
Percy — I  got  six  months  for  stealing  coal. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


PERCY — What  are  you  crying  about  ? 

Harold — A  horse  ran  away  with  my  brother,  threw 
him  out  of  the  carriage,  and  he  has  been  laid  up  for 
six  months. 

PERCY — Why,  that's  nothing.  My  brother  had  a 
terrible  accident,  too,  only  his  was  different;  he  ran 
away  with  the  horse.    He's  laid  up  now  for  six  years. 

WARD  &  YOKES. 


Mother — You  naughty  boy!  YouVe  been  fight- 
ing! 

Little  Son— No,  mother. 

Mother — How  did  your  clothes  get  torn  and  your 
%ce  get  scratched  ? 

Little  Son — I  was  ttying  to  keep  a  bad  boy  from 
hurting  a  good  little  boy. 

Mother — That  was  noble.  Who  was  the  good  lit 
tie  boy  ? 

Little  Sqn—  Me. 
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FACriG  THE  MUSIC. 

Little  Johnny  sat  up  in  his  cot  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  said  ,  "  Father,  Fm  so  thirsty." 

u  Lie  still  and  go  to  sleep.  You  are  not  thirsty,  not 
you." 

Johnny  after  a  pause:  "  But  I  must  have  a  glass  of 
water,  Fm  so  thirsty." 

"  If  you  don't  go  to  sleep  this  minute,  Fll  go  fetch 
the  stick." 

A  long  silence,  and  then  the  young  hero  replied  ; 
"  All  right,  father.    If  you  are  getting  up  to  thrash 
me  you  might  bring  me  a  glass  of  water  with  you." 


REWARD. 

Will  the  burglars  who  broke  into  James  Hathaway fs 
house  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  stole  his  daughter's 
diamond  ring,  a  present  from  Chancey  Fitzgibbons, 
please  return  the  same.  A  liberal  reward  will  be  paid 
and  no  questions  asked.  She  wants  to  take  the  ring 
t©  the  store  where  it  was  bought  and  price  it* 


WARD — What  is  y  our  occupation  ? 
Lewis — I  haven't  any. 

Ward — What !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  a  big  lout  rc 
n  fellow  like  you  don't  work? 

LEWIS — Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  work  in  a  box  factory. 

Ward — Well,  don't  you  call  that  an  occupation  r 

LEWIS — No,  I  only  get  three  dollars  a  week;  that* 
DO  occupation,  that's  a  job. 

WARD  &  LEWIS 
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Here  is  one  of  Charles  Matthews'  famous  stories  : — 
An  Irish  baronet  one  day  observed  to  a  friend  that 

he  had  an  excellent  telescope. 

"  Do  you  see  that  church  ?"  he  said,  "  about  half  a 

mile  off? — it  is  scarcely  discernible-  but  when  I  look 

at  it  through  my  telescope  it  brings  it  so  near  that  I 

can  hear  the  organ  playing." 

A  FEW  BY  JIM  O'CONNOR. 

In  what  way  does  a  joke  resemble  a  chestnut  ? 
Well,  you  can't  tell  until  you  crack  it. 

I  tell  you  I  never  made  trouble  for  my  neighbors. 
If  I  wanted  to  tell  on  Biddy  when  she  stole  the  turnips 
out  of  McGarry's  cellar  and  took  Mrs.  Finnigan's  beans, 
and  the  pig  from  Ryan's,  but  I  never  talk  about  me 
lady  friends  at  all. 


44 1  know  you." 
"Who  am  I?" 
u  Nobody.ff 

*  Good  heavens,  I  am  discovered.*' 


Say,  do  you  know  you're  a  beat?" 
"Yes;  I  used  to  work  at  skinning  sausage." 


"  They  say  that  whiskey  has  killed  more  men  man 
bullets/' 

''Well,  I'd  sooner  be  full  of  whiskey  than  bullets, 
wouldn't  you?^ 
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u  Say,  Rastus,  wot  day  does  de  sausage  come  out  to 
look  at  'is  shadder?" 

"Gwan  nigger!  Dat  ain't  no  sausage  wot  looks  at 
*is  shadder     Dat's  er  ground  hog. 

"  Well,  ain't  er  sausage  er  grou  a  hog  ?M 


She — Papa  says  he  thinks  our  love  affair  should  be 
checked. 

He — Dear  thoughtful  old  guy!  Tell  him  to  make 
the  check  for  four  figures,  if  possible. 

HALLEN  &  WARD. 


There  was  a  man  named  Sullivan,  he  came  from  Ire- 
land, and  when  he  reached  the  Battery,  he  found  $25.00. 
He  got  on  a  car  and  when  the  car  got  to  John  Street 
the  conductor  said  "  John  ;  "  and  one  of  the  passengers 
got  up  and  got  off  the  car,  and  Sullivan  said  he  must 
know  every  one  in  the  country  and  when  the  car  got  to 
Thomas,  the  conductor  said  "  Thomas,"  and  another 
man  got  up  and  walked  out,  and  when  the  car  got  to  Sul- 
livan, the  conductor  said  "  Sullivan  "  and  Sullivan  said 
"  he  must  know  me,"  so  he  got  up  and  walked  out,  and 
while  passing  through  Sullivan  Street  a  lady  walked 
up  and  said  to  Sullivan,  "  is  this  Sullivan  ?  M  and  he  said* 
"  That's  me  ; "  and  she  said,  "  I'm  looking  for  25,"  and 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  the  $25.00  out 
and  said,  "  I  just  found  it." 


44  Say,  why  is  a  woman's  heart  like  a  gold  mine?" 
"  I  don't  know," 
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"Well,  you  have  to  prospect  it  before  you  find  out 
what  it  is  worth/' 

"  Well,  I  know  a  lot  of  them  who  went  Hroke,  pros- 
pecting," 


Dave  Warfield  tells  a  good  story  that  he  and  _„de 
Harrison  were  on  a  train  out  west  playing  cards  when 
the  conductor  came  through  collecting  tickets. 

Warfield  gave  up  his  ticket,  but  Harrison  kept  right 
on  dealing  and  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
conductor  who  finally  went  on  down  the  aisle.  Pretty 
soon  the  conductor  came  back. 

"  Here,"  said  he  addressing  Harrison,  "  where's  your 
ticket?" 

Still  Harrison  paid  no  attention.  Suddenly  the  con- 
ductor espied  what  he  wanted  held  tightly  in  the  actor's 
teeth. 

M  Give  me  that,"  he  exclaimed,  catching  hold  of  the 
cardboard  and  jerking  it  away.  He  got  the  most  of 
the  ticket,  but  one  end  of  it  remained  in  Harrison's 
mouth. 

"  What  kind  of  a  game  was  that  ?  "inquired  Warfield 
after  the  conductor  had  passed  on.  "  You  had  that 
ticket  in  your  mouth  all  the  time.    You're  a  fool." 

"  Not  such  a  fool  as  you  think  maybe,"  retorted 
Harrison,  as  he  spat  out  the  bit  of  pasteboard  he  still 
held  in  his  mouth.  That  ticket  was  two  years  old  and 
I  was  just  chewing  off  the  date." 


Wanted  :  A  handsome  young  man  to  push  a  baby 
carriage,  by  a  young  lady  matrimonially  inclined. 
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u  Meyer,  I  am  the  best  friend  vat  you  got.  When 
Snittzle  said  you  vasn't  fit  to  eat  mit  de  pies,  I  took 
your  part  und  said,  *  Yes  you  vas.' 99 


"  There  are  five  reasons  why  I  can't  get  &iarried.M 

"What  are  they?" 

"  A  wife  and  four  children." 


A  priest  told  a  bad  boy  whom  he  caught  swearing, 
that  he  should  be  careful  as  the  Lord  was  watching 
him.  The  boy  said,  "  is  he  right  here  in  this  yard  ?  " 
and  the  priest  said,  "  Yes."  "  Is  he  in  Casey's  yard?" 
the  boy  again  asked.  The  priest  said,  "  Yes."  The 
boy  said,  "  You're  a  1 — r,  Casey  haint  got  any  yard." 

A  Texas  paper  declared  that  a  Farrant  County  girl 
who  is  attending  school  in  Fort  Worth,  recently  wrote 
to  her  parents,  "  I  am  just  in  love  with  Ping  Pong." 
When  her  stern  Texas  father  read  the  letter  he  re* 
marked  :  "  You  can  write  and  tell  Amarillis  Jane  that 
if  she  is  going  to  fall  in  love  with  any  of  them  blamed 
Fort  Worth  Chinamen,  she  can  just  count  on  being  cut 
off  without  a  cent." 


Dry  Goods  Drummer — You  haven't  any  fire-ex- 

tinguishing  apparatus  in  this  town,  have  you  ? 

Village  Merchant — No.  (He  said,  while  he  was 
looking  over  his  line  of  samples.)  We  had  to  choose 
between  fire-extinguishers  and  a  band  concert  every 
Saturday  night,  and  we  just  had  to  have  the  concerts. 
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PAT — How  is  your  rheumatiz  ?  " 
MIKE— (Village  invalid.)    "  Rheumatiz  is  doin'  fine, 
I'm  tbj  fellow  that's  gettin'  the  worst  of  it." 


SOFTLIGHT — (The  amateur  actor,  to  the  theatrical 
manager.)    What — aw — pawt  am  I  to  take  ? 

Theatrical  Manager— The  part  of  the  heroine's 
rich  uncle. 

SOFTLIGHT— What  does  he  do  ? 

Theatrical  Manager— Oh,  he  dies  ten  years  be- 
fore the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  first  act.  See? 


HIS  REASON. 

A  man  in  Texas  was  arrested  for  running  away  with 
three  sisters — triplets — and  was  placed  on  trial. 

"You  are  a  nice  fellow,"  said  the  judge,  as  a  pre- 
liminary. 

"I  know  it,  jedge;  leastwise  that's  what  the  gals 
said." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  running  away  with  three 
women,  and  ruining  the  peace  of  a  happy  family  ?" 

"  I  meant  to  marry  'em,  jedge." 

"  Insatiate  monster,  would  not  one  suffice?" 

"  Put  it  a  leetle  plainer,  jedge." 

"  Wouldn't  one  have  been  enough  ?" 

"  It  might  looked  cnat  er  way  to  you,  judge,  and  did 
to  me,  at  fust,  but  you  see  there  was  three  of  'em,  kind 
of  one  set  like." 

"  That  doesn't  count  in  law." 

44  Mebbe  it  don't,  jedge,  but  them  gals  and  me  talked 
it  all  over,  and  they  was  mighty  attached  to  each  other, 
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and  said  it  was  a  pity  for  me  to  take  one  of  them  trip- 
lets and  break  the  set,  so  we  just  concluded  to  hang 
together,  and  I'll  be  durned  if  we  wasn't  a  hangin 
right  out  fer  Utah,  and  no  mistake." 

"The  law  does  not  recognize  any  such  excuses." 

"  All  right,  ole  man  ;  go  ahead.  There  was  three 
agin  one,  and  if  I  have  to  suffer,  I  kin  stand  it ;  but  I 
want  to  say  right  here,  jedge,  if  any  fool  cuss  breaks 
that  set  while  I'm  sufferin',  Til  break  his  durned  skull 
as  shore  as  I  am  a  dying  sinner,  and  you  can  bet  a 
rawhide  on  it." 

The  case  was  continued. 


fOKES  AND  MONOLOGUES,  by  JACK  LEWIS 

Copyright,  1903,  by  Jack  Lewis. 

He  tried  to  steal  a  kiss  from  a  dainty  little  miss,  but 
le  missed  her,  so  she  kissed  the  mister  that  missed  her, 
tnd  now  she  has  a  fever  blister. 

Whenever  you  want  to  buy  anything,  go  to  the 
barber's  he  always  has  cut  rates. 

I  was  riding  in  a  auto-mobubble,  the  other  day  and 
dropped  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece  out  of  the  auto-mo- 
bubble. As  I  went  to  pick  it  up  a  fellow  got  ahead  of 
me  and  picked  it  up  and  I  told  him  that  I  dropped  it 
out  of  the  auto-mobubble,  and  he  said, M  I  didn't,  that 
I  saw  him  pick  it  up  and  that  I  wanted  to  claim  it/' 
He  wouldn't  give  it  to  me  and  I  called  a  policeman 
and  told  him  ;  he  said  that  "  he'd  have  to  ta*e  us  to 
the  station  house  and  let  the  squire  settle  the  matter," 
so  we  went  before  the  squire  and  I  told  him  my  story, 
and  the  other  fellow  said  44  it  wasn't  so,"  that  44 1  saw 
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him  pick  it  up  and  wanted  to  claim  it."  So  I  said, 
*  Squire,  I  dropped  it  out  of  the  auto-mobubble,  and 
this  gentleman  did  see  me  drop  it  and  picked  it  up  not 
knowing  I  dropped  it."  The  squire  said,  "  let  me  see 
the  gold  piece,"  so  the  fellow  gave  it  to  the  squire,  and 
the  squire  said  :  "  The  idea  !  Gentlemen,  why  this  is 
mine,  I'll  dismiss  the  case  and  keep  the  peace." 

Did  you  ever  see  the  show  called  Sky  farm  ?  I  saw 
it  the  other  night.    It  was  an  awful  cloudy  show. 

"  I  used  to  be  a  shipping  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office." 

"  Shipping  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  ?H 

"  Yes,  I  used  to  pack  up  all  the  old  cases." 

11 1  dreamt  last  night  we  were  moving  to  beat  the 
oand,  and  woke  up  and  found  we  were  moving  to  be3* 
tile  landlord/1 

EPITAPHS. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Michael  Burke, 
Who  lost  his  life  while  dodging  work. 

In  this  grave  lies  buried  poor  Patsy  McKay, 
Me  ©ailed  Michael  Rooney  an  old  A.  P.  A* 


He  lived  to  105,  because  he  was  strong. 
IQO  to  5  you  don't  live  as  long, 


1  was  born  in  the  spring,  I  died  in  the  faM, 
But  I  won't  tell  St.  Peter  I  lived  in  St.  Paui 
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I  loved  my  mother,  I  hated  to  leave  her, 
But  what  can  you  do  with  typhoid  fever  ? 


Mamma  loves  papa  and  papa  loves  women, 
Mamma  saw  papa  with  two  girls  in  swimminV 


Here  lies  the  mother  of  twenty-eight, 

There  may  have  been  more  but  now  it's  too  late. 


Shed  a  few  tears  for  Mary  Mack, 

A  trolley-car  hit  her  a  slap  in  the  back. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Pickens, 
Who  made  his  money  stealing  chickens. 


Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust, 

St.  Peter  won't  have  him  so  Satan  must. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Jonathan  Pound. 
Who  was  lost  at  sea  and  never  was  found. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ann, 
Who  rests  in  the  bosom  of  Abrahair 
It's  all  very  nice  for  Mary  Ann, 
But  it's  mighty  tough  on  Abraham. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Johnny  HaskcS* 
A  lying,  thieving,  cheating  rascal ; 
He  always  lied,  and  now  he  lies, 
He  has  no  soul  and  cannot  rise. 

0 
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John  Knott  of  Sheffield,  England : 
Here  lies  a  man  that  was  Knott  bom, 
His  father  was  Knott  before  him, 
He  lived  Knott,  and  did  Knott  die, 
Yet  underneath  this  stone  doth  lie. 


Some  have  children,  some  have  none ; 
Here  lies  the  mother  of  twenty-one. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ann  Lowderf 
Who  died  while  drinking  a  seidlitz  powder* 


By  birth  I'm  a  Hoosier.  But  by  instinct  I'm  a 
sucker.  When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  wanted  to  go  to 
the  circus.  I  didn't  have  the  entrance  fee  and  tried  tc 
dneak  under  the  tent  but  a  man  nabbed  me.  He  said 
to  me,  "  See  that  elephant  ?  *  I  couldn't  tell  a  He  <o  I 
said  I  d?l  He  said,  "  see  those  two  buckets?"  Then 
he  pointed  to  a  white  house  wk  green  blinds.  He 
said,  "you  go  to  that  house;  fill  those  two  buckets 
with  water  and  give  the  elephant  all  he  can  drink  and 
you  can  see  the  show  for  nothing."  Well,  I  filled  the 
buckets  with  water  and  the  elephant  empf"  1  them  in 
a  whisper.  Then  I  got  two  more  buckets  of  water  and 
the  elephant  gave  a  gurgle  and  it  was  gone.  Then  I 
started  to  bring  the  well  to  the  elephant,  two  buckets 
at  a  time.  It  was  from  the  elephant  to  the  well,  and 
from  the  well  to  the  elephant  until  the  man  who  owned 
the  well  refused  to  allow  me  to  take  any  more  water. 
I  went  bacV  to  the  circus  man  and  told  him  that  the 
man  who  owned  the  ocean  had  it  locked  :md  I  couldn't 
get  any  more  water.    He  said,  4  Well,  then  you  can't 
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go  into  the  circus."    As  I  turned  away  someone  Mid 
me,  "  you're  a  fool.    They've  been  shifting  elephants 
on  you.    You've  besn  watering  the  herd." 

LEW  DOCKSTATER. 


Rachel — (To  her  husband).  To-morrow  is  Ikey's 
birthday,  and  he's  good  little  boy  ;  you  should  buy 
him  a  bicycle. 

ABIE — How  much  cost  a  bicycle? 

Rachel— $25  00. 

ABIE — That's  much  money. 

Rachel — Then  buy  him  a  tricycle,  it  only  costs 
$10.00. 

Abie — No,  I  vont  spend  so  much  money,  but  let  him 
vait  until  de  vinter  time  comes,  and  I'll  get  him  an 
icicle. 

IRV  OTT. 


RACHEL— (To  her  husband  at  midnight).  Ikey,  get 
up,  dere  is  some  one  snoring  under  de  bed.  I  dink  it's 
a  burglar. 

IKEY. — Don't  make  any  noise,  and  ven  he  vakes,  111 
charge  him  for  lodgings. 

,  IRV  OTT. 


DAVIE — Hey,  mister,  vats  a  Polar  bear? 
Lou — It's  one  of  those  white  animals  in  the  North 
Pole  that  sits  on  a  cake  of  ice. 
Davie — I  von't  do  it. 
LOU—  Won't  do  what  ? 

Davie — I  choost  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Cohen,  her 
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husband  died,  and  she  says  I  shall  be  a  polar  bear  (pav 
bearer). 

DAVE  WARFIELD. 


ELIZABETH  MURRAY. 

A  lady  hired  a  colored  nurse  girl,  and  gave  her  a 
thermometer  to  use  in  order  to  tell  whether  the  water 
was  hot  or  cold  when  she  bathed  the  baby.  She  found 
the  nurse  bathing  the  baby  without  the  thermometer, 
and  scolded  her.  The  nurse  said,  "  I  don't  need  dat 
new  fang  dangle  thing,  I  can  tell  whether  the  water 
is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  without  dat."  The  lady  said, 
"  How  can  you  tell?"  "Well,  when  the  baby  gets 
blue,  water  s  too  cold,  and  when  the  bab*  ^ets  red, 
water's  too  hot." 


An  Irish  priest  made  a  speech  in  his  church  thank- 
ing his  congregation  for  their  offerings,  and  he  said, 
"  The  one  thing  that  touch  me  most,  was  when  little 
Maggie  Kelly  walked  up  the  aisle,  and  laid  an  egg  on 
the  altar. 


HEBREW  MONOLOGUE. 

My  clerk  got  married  and  he  sent  me  an  invitarion : 
*  I  request  your  presence  to  de  vedding."  "  Right 
avay  de  presents."  Before  I  got  to  de  vedding  he 
must  have  presents.  Veil  I  let  my  clerk  off  a  half  day, 
sometimes  it  takes  longer  to  get  married  i  I  vent  to  de 
vedding,  de  groom  was  all  dressed  up  mit  a  full  dress 
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suit  .second  *handic  for  $6.00,  he  wore  a  steam  vinder 
vatch  mit  Swiss  cheese  movements.  De  bride  vas 
dressed  up  mit  such  a  lace  curtain  over  her  face  you 
cover  pictures  mit  in  de  summer  time.  My  !  she  had  a 
face.  I  asked  him  vy  he  married  her,  he  said  he  got  two 
thousand  dollars,  believe  me  it  vas  vorth  twenty.  I 
called  him  aside  and  vispered  in  his  ear  and  I  told  him 
she  had  a  glass  eye,  false  hair,  a  wooden  leg  and  a  wax 
ear ;  he  said  you  can  speak  louder,  she  is  deaf  and 
dumb  too. 

At  de  veddir*  der  vas  Mrs.  Levy  dressed  up  to  kill, 
vy  shouldn't  she,  her  husband's  a  butcher."  Mrs.  Ko- 
henstein  she  looked  bad;  she  came  straight  from  de 
hospital ;  she  had  de  Spinal  Maginus ;  Mr.  Rubenstein 
mit  his  two  daughters,  Beckie  and  Rachael,  you  should 
hear  dem  play  on  de  piano  so  fine,  his  daughters  just 
graduated  from  de  Vaseline  College. 

De  table  vas  set  fine,  everyding  to  eat,  dey  had  nap* 
kins,  clean,  paper  ones,  I  sat  next  to  Mr.  Rubenstein, 
he  is  a  stingy  man,he  has  one  piano  for  his  two  daughters 
to  play  on.  De  vaitor  brought  a  plate  in  front  of  us  mit 
a  two  pieces  of  chicken  on,  von  large  and  von  small 
piece,  Rubenstein  say  I  should  serve  de  chicken ;  I  said 
after  you  ;  you  should  serve  de  chicken  ;  to  show  you 
vat  a  mean  man  he  gave  me  de  little  piece  of  chicken 
and  he  put  de  big  piece  on  his  plate ;  I  got  mad  and  I 
said,  Rubenstein,  if  I  vas  serving  de  chicken,  I  vould 
give  you  de  big  piece  and  I  would  keep  de  little  piece ; 
Rubenstein  said,  vy  do  you  kick,  didn't  you  get  it  ? 

To  show  you  vat  Rubenstein  knows  ven  we  all  ^ut 
through,  de  vaitor  brings  us  a  bowl  of  vater  mit  a  piece 
of  lemon  in  it ;  Rubensein  vashes  his  face  in  it ;  I  put 
iugar  in  mine  and  drank  it,  it  was  find. 
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WARD  &  YOKES. 

?ERCY — I  saw  you  out  in  the  rain  tL^  other  day 
without  an  umbrella. 

Harold — That's  all  right.  I  eat  salt  mackerel 
every  day  and  that  keeps  me  dry. 


PERCY — When  I  was  passing  your  house  to-day  I 
saw  your  wife  out  in  the  yard  with  her  hair  hanging 
down  her  back. 

Harold  Indeed? 

PERCY — Yes.    Say,  do  you  know  she  looks  just  like 
Anna  Held  with  her  hair  hanging  down  her  back? 
Harold — Ever  see  her  with  her  hair  done  up? 
Percy— No. 

Harold — Looks  like  HelPJ  just  the  same. 


PERCY — That  was  a  funny  thing  you  did  yesterday, 

HAROLD — What  do  you  refer  to  ? 

PERCY — When  we  were  passing  by  that  dry  goods 
store  you  saw  a  Turkish  towel  hanging  out  in  the  win- 
dow ana  went  inside  and  asked  the  man  how  much  he 
wanted  a  pound  for  that  tripe. 

Harold — That  ain't  half  as  bad  as  you  did. 

Percy— What  did  I  do? 

HAROLD — You  saw  a  lot  of  coacoanuts  in  front  of  a 
store,  and  you  went  inside  and  asked  the  man  how 
much  he  wanted  for  those  potatoes  with  hair  on  them* 

Percy — If  a  hen  laid  an  orange,  what  ^ould  her 
chickens  say  ? 
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Harold — I  don't  know  ;  what  would  they  say  * 
PERCY — Oh,  look  at  the  orange  mar-ma-lade. 


Percy — My  brother  had  over  fifty  thousand  men 
under  him. 

Harold — He  must  have  been  a  great  general. 
Percy — No,  he  was  in  a  balloon. 


Percy — There  was  a  big  explosion  in  town  to-da;\ 

Harold— What  was  it? 

PERCY — The  wind  blew  up  Broadway. 


Percy — I  see  the  Duke  of  Edinburg  is  engaged  to 
marry  an  American  girl. 

Harold— What's  the  matter  with  him?  Is  he 
broke  too  ? 


PERCY— Who  were  the  first  gamblers? 
Herold— Adam  and  Eve. 
Percy— How  so  ? 

Harold— Didn't  they  shake  a  paradise? 


Patience— "Woman  is  woman's  best  friend  after 
all." 

Patrice—"  I  guess  you're  right." 

I  ATIENCE — "  Certainly  I'm  right.  Even  when  she 
Is  getting  married,  doesn't  a  man  give  her  away,  and 
**er  maid  of  honor  stands  up  for  her  ?  M 
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Lou  Field,  of  Weber  &  Fields,  tells  the  following 
story : — 

"  It  was  in  the  good  old  barn-storming  days,  when 
artists  did  not  stipulate  tkr.  Pullman  palace  cars  were 
requisite  for  their  dignity,  but  were  content  to  travel 
behind  a  stout  pair  of  oxen  or  a  couple  of  mules,  that 
I  landed  with  my  thespians  in  the  town  of  Berea,  Ky. 
The  company  arrived  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  I 
sailed  forth  to  find  a  temple  of  art.  The  prospects 
were  not  encouraging.  Finally  I  met  a  typical  old 
Southern  planter  who  accosted  me  in  this  wise: — 

"  '  Be  you  one  of  the  showmen  ? '  " 

"  I  answered  him  in  the  affirmative,  and  at  the  same 
time  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  our  prospects  in  his 
town. 

"  Looking  at  me  very  suspiciously,  he  said : — 
"  *  Wall,  I  don't  know,  stranger ;  the  last  troupe  we 
had  here  was  a  man  with  a  monkey.    The  man  got 
drunk  and  the  monkey  ran  away.    Ever  since  that  our 
people  have  kinder  soured  on  shows/  " 

f*  PROFESSOR  AND  HIS  PUPIL.* 

SCHOOL-ROOM  JOKES. 

Teacher — (Calling  roll) — John  Beetle  Roach. 
Hiram — In  the  bug  house. 
Teacher — Hiram  Joskins. 
Hiram — Not  here. 

Teacher — What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  are 
not  here  when  you  are  in  the  schoolhouse  ? 
HlRAM — I  guess  I  am  absent-minded. 
Teacher — What's  the  largest  river  in  the  worli*  * 
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Sassy— The  Rhine. 

Teacher — Right,  now  tell  me  Sassy  like  a  good 
Sttle  girl  what  is  the  Rhine  noted  for  ? 

Sassy — For  its  "  Rhinocceruss." 

Teacher — Hiram,  do  you  know  anything  about 
farming  ? 

Hiram — I  ought  to  I  was  brought  up  on  one. 
TEACHER — Where's  the  largest  corn  grown  ? 
Hiram — On  ma's  little  toe. 
Teacher — Hiram,  how  are  you  on  arithmetic  ? 
Hiram — Rotten,  but  fine  on  bed  ticks. 
TEACHER — Hiram  where  did  you  get  that  patch  on 
your  pants  ? 

HlRAM — It's  one  of  ma's  receipts  (reseats.) 

CUSHMAN,  HOLCOMB  &  CURTIS. 


PATENT  MEDICINE. 

Dear  Doctor : 

Send  me  another  sample  package  of  your  tooth 
powder.  I  can  recommend  this  as  the  best  brass  pol- 
isher in  the  country. 

Yours, 
Mrs.  Schmit. 


Automatic  Folding  Bed  Co., 
Gentlemen  : — 

Your  beds  are  great !  My  mother-in-law  sleeps 
in  one  of  them,  and  I  can  shut  her  up  when  ever 
I  want  to. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Willie  Pay. 
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The  Kill-Me-Quick  Pill  Cu, 

Padunkville,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :— 

Send  me  another  dozen  i  (  your  Liver  Pills,  as 
they  don't  sell  any  Ping  Pong  bails  in  our  town,  v/ill 
you  let  me  know  where  I  can  get  them  as  your  Pills  are 
a  little  to  heavy. 

Yours, 
Annie  McGury, 


The  Float  Soap  Co., 
Gentlemen  : — 

Your  soap  is  great,  my  mother-in-law  slipped  on 
a  cake  and  broke  her  jaw. 

Yours  in  respect, 

Willie  Wait* 


The  U-No  Stove  Polish  Co., 

Slobtown,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

Kindly  let  me  know  whether  your  stove  polish 
is  good  for  shining  patent  leather  shoes. 

Truly  yours, 

Adam  Sell. 


Dear  Doctor  : 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  medicine 
which  you  sent  my  uncle  last  month.  When  his  wiS 
waa  read  he  left  all  his  money  to  me. 

Jack  Lewi* 
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On  shipboard — 44  By  the  way,  captain,  were  you  ever 
boarded  by  a  pirate  ?  " 

u  Yes,  and  she  charged  me  five  dollars  a  day  for  a 
room  on  the  fifth  floor/' 

PETER  DAILEY. 

George  Marion's  Italian  dialect  story  on  George 
Washington. 

"  George  Washington  vos  a  vera  gooda  man.  His 
fadda  he  keepa  bigga  place  in  Washingdone  street. 
He  hada  greata  bigga  lot  planta  wees  cherra,  peacha, 
pluma,  chesnutta,  peanutta  an'  banan  trees.  He  sella 
to  mana  keepa  de  standa.  Gooda  mana  to  Italia  mana 
vos  Georga  Washingdone.  He  hata  de  Irish.  Kicka 
dem  vay  lika  dees. 

One  tay  wen  litta  Georga  his  son  vos  dessa  highf 
lika  de  hoppagrass,  he  taka  hees  litta  haychet  an'  he 
beginna  to  fool  around  de  place.  He  vos  vera  fresh 
kida,  vos  litta  Georga.  Poota  soon  he  cutta  downa 
de  cherra  tree  lika  dees.  Dat  spoila  de  cherra  cropa 
for  de  season.  Den  he  goa  round  trea  killa  de  ba^ar 
an'  de  peanutta. 

Poota  soon  Georga's  fadda  coma  rounda  qui'  '<a  lik* 
dees.  Den  he  lifta  uppa  hees  fista looka lika  l.g bunch 
a  banan,  an'  he  vos  just  goin'  to  giva  litta  Georga  de 
smacka  de  snoota  if  he  tolda  lie.  Hees  eyes  blaze 
lika  dees. 

Litta  Georga  he  say  in  hees  minda, — "  I  geta  puncha 
anyhow,  so  I  tella  de  square  ting." 

So  he  holda  up  hees  litta  handa  lika  dees,  an'  he  calla 
«  Tima !  " 

Den  he  says,  11  Fadda,  I  cutta  de  cherra  tree  wce»* 

pfe  own  litta  hatchet !  M 
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Hees  fadda  he  say,  "  Coma  to  de  barn  weesa  me  I 
Litta  Georga,  I  wanta  speeka  wees  you  !  " 

Den  hees  fadda  cutta  big  club,  and  he  spitta  hi£ 
handa,  lika  dees ! 

Little  Georga  say,  "  Fadda,  I  could  notta  tella  de  lie 
because  I  knowa  you  caughta  me  deada  to  rights ! " 

Den  he  olda  mana  he  smila  lika  dees,  an'  he  tooka 
litta  Georga  righta  down  to  Wall  street  an*  made  him  a 
present  of  de  United  States ! 

"  One  evening  while  touring  New  Jersey,  where  the 
average  citizen's  bump  of  intelligence  is  a  dent,  I  en- 
tered a  hotel.  The  accommodations  were  so  poor  I 
asked  the  landlord  if  there  were  no  other  hotels  in  the 
town.  '  Yes/  replied  he,  *  there  is  one  on  the  next 
corner,  but  the  proprietor  has  gone  West  for  his  liver. 
'Why/  said  I,  '  have  you  no  butcher  shops  here?'  I 
suppose  he  went  East  for  hi.  ights.  Weli,  I  went  into 
the  dining  room  for  breakfast  and  the  waiter  said : 
'What'll  you  have,  steak  or  coffee?'  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  eggs  and  he  said  that  he  had  some  nice 
farmer's  eggs.  1  "^sked  him  if  he  hadn't  any  hen's  eggs 
and  he  brought  mt  two— boiled.  I  opened  one  of 
them.  He  asked  me  if  he  should  open  the  other.  I 
told  him  no,  to  open  the  window.  He  asked  me  if  the 
eggs  were  not  cooked  long  enough,  and  I  told  him  I 
thought  so,  but  they  weren't  cooked  soon  enough. 
Then  I  called  for  a  lobster  and  he  brought  in  the  boss. 
1  complained  to  him  about  the  eggs  and  he  said  : 
1  Don't  talk  to  me.  I'm  not  the  hen.'  I  s^id  :  '  Well, 
you  own  the  place,  don't  you  ? '  1  Yes/  said  he,  1 1  own 
the  place  but  I  dofj't  tfrt  here/   4  WeU|  haven't  you  any 
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toothpicks  ?  '  I  asked.  *  No/  he  replied,  1 1  had  a  few, 
but  the  boarders  took  'em  away  and  never  brought 
them  back/" 

JAMES  THORNTON* 


"  I  occupied  a  position  once  for  a  short  time  in  the 
information  bureau  at  the  Grand  Central  depot.  One 
day  a  sad-faced  man  asked  me  the  best  way  to  go  to 
Pittsburg.    I  said,  i  dead  if  possible/ 

"  Then  an  old  woman  came  up  and  said  ;  1  can  I  take 
a  sleeper  to  Philadelphia  ? 9  I  says,  4  you  can  if  you 
want  to,  but  the  town  is  overcrowded  with  them  already/ 
She  wanted  to  know  what  the  fare  was  to  Sing  Sing 
and  I  told  her  I  supposed  it  was  same  as  last  year- 
bread  and  water. 

u  A  woman  came  in  at  10:45  one  night  with  a  little 
boy  and  as  she  had  to  wait  some  time  for  a  train  she 
got  the  little  boy  to  sleep  by  telling  him  a  good-night 
story  about  Adam  and  Eve.  She  told  him  how  they 
took  away  one  of  Adam's  ribs  and  created  Eve.  The 
little  boy  fell  asleep  but  in  a  little  while  he  awoke  with 
a  pain  in  his  side. 

His  mamma  asked  what  the  trouble  was,  but  the 
little  fellow  didn't  seem  to  know.  She  insisted  upon 
ascertaining  the  difficulty  and  the  boy  finally  looked  up 
into  her  face  and  between  sobs  said :  1  Ohf  dear  me  I 
I  guess  I'm  going  to  have  a  wife/ 


JACK— I  would  never  play  poker  with  a  dentist 
Bill— Why  not?  * 
JACK— It's  too  easy  for  him  to  draw  and  fill, 

WOQD  ft  LEWI* 
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Handy — How  is  your  sister  getting  along? 
LlZA — The  doctor  says  she  is  convalescent. 
Handy— Ain't  dat  a  shame  and  your  poor  aunt 
died  of  dat  last  week. 

JAS.  H.  DRANE. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

MOE — (Clerk  to  proprietor)  How  much  for  this 
coat  ? 

SIMON — (Proprietor)    Six  dollars. 

MOE — He  don't  want  to  buy  it,  he  wants  to  sell  it. 

SIMON — Give  him  sixty  cents. 

DAVE  WARFIELD. 


Hallen — Well,  there's  one  thing  about  your  broth* 
cr  anyway.    He's  always  ready  to  confess  his  faults." 

Ward— He's  constantly  bragging  that  he's  a  self 
made  man  an   

Hallen— That's  it  exactly. 

HALLEN  &  WARD. 


HiUL — I  was  thinking  of  speaking  to  your  father 
soon  about  our  getting  married. 
Ward — Yes,  papa  told  me  he  thought  you  would. 
Hal — Indeed,  did  he  ? 

Ward— Yes,  and  he  says  if  you  truly  love  me  at 
much  as  you  say  you  do,  he  thought  you  ought  to  take 
9«t  M  accident  policy  in  my  favor. 

HALLEN  &  WAKR« 
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FAR-SIGHTED. 

u  I  wonder  what  was  their  idea  in  throwing  old  slippers 
and  shoes  afte*  your  sister  when  she  got  married  ? 99 

44 1  suppose  it's  the  idea  that  they'll  come  in  handy 
for  spanking  purposes  in  the  years  to  come.0 

FIELDS  &  LEWIS. 


Jack — When  I  was  in  Paris  I  went  into  a  store  and 
asked  for  one  franc's  worth  of  American  Plug. 

Joe — What  did  the  tobacconist  say  ? 

Jack — What  are  you  getting  at.  This  was  a  butcher 
shop  and  he  just  got  in  a  lot  of  horses  from  America 
and  I  wanted  a  fresh  steak. 

FIELDS  &  LEWIS. 


GEORGE     MARION'S    ITALIAN  DIALECT 
STORY  ON  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Deesa  mana  liva  in  Italia  gooda  longa  time  ago.  He 
hada  greata  head  ever  since  he  was  a  kidda.  Not  a 
bigga  heada  lika  de  politicians  nowaday, — not  a  swella 
heada.  His  fadda  keepa  de  standa  in  Italia.  Sell  de 
peanutta  and  de  barian.  Maka  plenta  de  mon.  Chris- 
topher Colum  he  say,  44  Fadda,  gimma  de  stamp,  I  go 
finda  de  new  world.'*  His  fadda  he  laugh,  "  Ha !  ha ! " 
just  so.  Den  Christopher  he  say,  "  Whata  you  maka 
fun  ?  I  betta  you  I  finda  a  new  world.  After  a  long 
time  his  fadda  say,  "  You  go  finda  de  new  world  and 
bringa  it  over  here.*  Den  de  olda  man  he  buy  him  a 
grip-sack,  an*  giva  him  boodle;  and  maka  him  a  pretent 
of  three  ships  to  come  over  to  deesa  contra.  Well 
Christopher  Colum  he  saila  an'  saila  for  a  gooda  »ana 
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days.  He  don'ta  see  any  landa.  An,  he  say,  "  I  giva 
fcva  dollar  bill  if  I  was  back  in  Italia  ! "  Well,  he  saila 
ah' vera  soon  he  strika  Coney  Island.  Den  dat  maka 
him  glad!  Vera  soon  he  coma  to  Castle  Garden,  an* 
den  he  walka  up  Broadway  an*  he  feel  vera  bad.  He 
find  outa  dat  de  Irish  gang  has  gotta  possession  of  New 
Yorka  !  He  don't  lika  de  Irish,  an'  de  Shamrocka  donta 
lika  him.  He  donta  go  vera  far  before  a  pleasanta  mana 
speaka  to  him.  He  say,  "  How-a-you  do,  Mista  Jones? 
How  a*  de  folks  in  Hobokena?"  Christopher  Colum  he 
say,"  I  notta  Mista  Jones ;  I  reada  de  papers ;  I  tinka  you 
Bunco  man,  ha  ?  You  go  away,  or  I  broka  your  jaw !  " 
Den  he  shaka  hees  fista  deesa  way  an'  de  man  he  ske- 
dadle.  Den  he  tries  to  crossa  Fourth  Avenue,  but 
finda  it  fulla  de  mud  and  he  canta  swim.  Vera  soon 
he  sees  a  policeman  cluba  de  mana,  one,  two,  three, 
times,  an'  he  feela  secka  de  stom' !  Next  he  meeta  de 
Politicians  uppa  Tammana  Hall,  an'  dees  wanta  him  to 
runa  for  Alderman.  He  getta  plenty  friend.  He 
leama  to  "  settom  op  "  at  de  bar  many  times.  Next 
day  he  hava  heada  like  deesa! 

His  fadda  writa,  "  Why  you  notta  bringa  back  de 
new  world  ?  I  lika  to  hava  de  earth  !  99  Christopher 
Colum  he  writa  back  dat  New  Yorka  is  already  in  de 
hands  of  the  Shamrocka.  Den  he  goes  to  Ohio  and 
buys  a  place  an'  calla  it  after  himself — Columbus.  Soon 
he  goa  broka  an'  taka  de  nexta  shipa  home  to  Italia, 


THE  BOWERY. 

A  Hebrew  to  a  passerby  said  ;  "  Right  on  the  inside, 
mine  frendt,  und  I  vill  sell  you  a  ver  scheap  gote/' 

*      what  ?  "  said  the  man. 

- 1 
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r  A  suit  of  glose,  a  gote  or  anything  in  dc  doting 
line.  Gom  inside,  mister.  Dere  ls$  a  gotc  you  don't 
see  every  day.  Lined  and  gerbinecf,  of  der  best  goods 
in  der  markid.  Look  at  der  fit !  Dwelvt  <olUn  fur 
der  gote  !    Dirdt  scheap  ! " 

"  I'll  give  you  three,"  said  the  customer. 

%i  Dree  tollar  !  speak  low,  mine  goot  fri«*tidt,  mine 
brudder  Abie  is  in  der  back  room,  und  he  has  der 
heart  disease  ;  do  you  vant  to  kill  him  ?  Rachel,  glose 
der  door !  " 

"  This  coat  has  a  peculiar  smell,  it  must  be  dyed." 

"  Mine  friend/'  confidentially  whispered  the  Hebrew, 
*4  dot's  me  you  schmell,  not  der  gote  !  " 

"  111  give  you  three  dollars  for  the  coat*" 

"  I  couldn't  do  id." 

"  Well,  then  we  can't  trade." 

"  Take  it  for  five  tollar.    Id's  a  pargain." 

"  Give  you  three."    (Leaving  the  store.) 

"  Gome  pack,  mine  friend,  der  gote  is  yours." 

The  purchaser  puts  on  the  coat  and  leaves  the  store. 
After  he  gets  out  on  the  pavement  he  finds  that  the 
garment  is  very  much  moth-eaten.  He  comes  back  in 
a  hurry.  The  Hebrew  meets  him  at  the  door  and  rubs 
his  hands  together. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  mine  friendt,  you  vos  so  pleased  mit  der 
gote  dot  you  gome  back  to  puy  der  resdt  of  der  suit." 

u  No,  I  didn't,"  says  the  disgusted  buyer.  "  This 
coat  is  full  of  moths." 

"  Vat?" 

*  Full  of  moths* — see  ?    Look  at  these  holes." 

u You  vos  misdaken,  mine  dear  friendt." 

u  No,  I'm  not ;  look  at  this ;  moths  by  the  dozen/* 

*'  Veil,  mine  dear  friendt,  vat  did.  you  expect*  did 
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you  expect  to  find  der  g  te  full  of  mocking  pirds  for 
dree  tollars?" 


Mr.  Isaacs — I  vant  to  see  you  apout  some  legacies. 
My  vader  died  and  made  *-vo  testaments. 

Lawyer— You  mean  he  made  two  wills  or  testa- 
ments, and  then  died. 

Mr.  Isaacs — Choost  so.  In  von  of  dose  vills  he 
leaves  me  $5,000  and  dot  odder  vill  he  leave  me 
$20,000. 

Lawver— Which  testament  did  he  make  first  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs— In  dot  old  testament  he  leaves  me 
$5,000,  but  I  vant  dat  odder  vill  to  be  probated. 

LAWYER — I  don't  blame  you,  Isaacs,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  in  my  experience  that  an  orthodox  Jew  pre- 
ferred the  New  Testament  to  the  Old." 


There  appeared  one  day  last  summer  before  a  Brook- 
lyn police  magistrate,  a  man  accompanied  by  an  (just 
over)  Irish  policeman. 

Well,  what  are  you  charged  with  ? M  asked  his 
honor. 

"  I,"  stuttered  the  prisoner,  "I'm  ch-ch-ch-char- 
char— " 

44  Officer,"  interrupted  the  magistrate,  44  what  is  this 
man  charged  with  ?  M 

44  Your  honor,  he's  charged  with  sodywather." 


44  Waiter,  I  find  I  have  just  enough  money  to  ^ 
for  the  dinner,  but  I  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  tip 
for  yourself." 

*  Let  me  add  up  that  bili  again,  &ur%~ 
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v  You  iook  M  broke  up  Key.  Vat's  de  matter* 
Have  you  been  -ick  ?  " 

44  Yes,  I've  got  sometings  de  matter  vit  my  liver 
Malaria,  I  guess." 

44  Vy  don't  you  try  turkish  batta,  Ikey  ?  Dey  arc 
great  tings." 

44 1  bought  six  tickets  four  years  ago,  und  I've  got 
four  left.  If  you  vant  to  buy  'em,  I'll  sell  'cm  at  1cm 
dan  cost." 

EPITAPHS. 

How  sad  we  feel  to  see  Dan  O'Neill, 
Who  got  mixed  up  with  an  automobile. 

They  thought  he  was  good, 
They  thought  he  was  right, 
But  he  took  too  many  chances  with  dynamite 


Here  lies  the  remains  of  poor  Michael  O'Tool, 
He  was  brave,  he  was  honest  and  always  so  cook 
He  could  beat  us  at  billiards,  and  also  at  pooL 
But  he  met  his  defeat  from  the  stern  of  a  muie< 


"Here  lies  the  body  of  Michael  O'Hare, 
He  started  a  fight  at  a  Danny  brook  Fair. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Martin  Brown. 

*?e  w*s  blown  in  the  air  and  he  never  came  flow* 
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Drop  a  few  tears  for  Miss  Mclntyre, 
With  a  gallon  of  oil  she  started  a  fire* 

Willie  Green, 
Sad  regrets: 
Aged  nine, 
Cigarettes* 


ONE  OF  GEORGE  WILSON'S. 

I  was  out  on  the  ocean  about  four  days  when  I  got 
seasick.    I  called  the  Captain  of  the  ship  and  said: 

"  Say,  Captain,  I'm  sick ;  how  far  are  we  from 
land?" 

The  Captain  said,  "  About  three  miles/' 
I  said  :  "  Which  way  ?  " 
He  said  :  "  Straight  down/9 


Rubs — How  much  for  a  ticket  to  New  York* 

Ticket  Seller— Three  dollars. 

RUBE — I'll  give  you  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

Ticket  Seller — Get  away  from  the  window,  and 
don't  bother  me/' 

RUBE — Well,  how  will  two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  strike  you,  young  man  ? 19 

Ticket  Seller— No  ! 

Rube— All  right.  Now  I  won't  go  to  New  York  at 
all,  and  you  don't  get  a  darned  nickel  out  of  me. 


MILKMAN— Johnny,  did  you  put  water  in  the  milk 
this  morning  ? 
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New  Assistant— Yes,  sir. 

Milkman — Don't  you  know  that  is  wicked,  Johnny  t 
New  Assistant — But  you  told  me  to  mix  water 
with  the  milk. 

Milkman — Yes ;  but  I  told  you  to  put  the  water  in 
first  and  pour  the  milk  into  it.  Then,  you  see,  we  can 
tell  the  people  we  never  put  water  in  our  milk. 


GlLHOOLY — Sad  affair  over  at  Jones*. 
Smith — What's  the  matter? 
GlLHOOLY — One  of  the  twins  has  died. 
Smith — That  is  an  affliction. 

GlLHOOLY — Yes,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  the  people 
don't  know  which  of  them  is  dead,  they  look  so  much 
alike. 


"  Gracious  me  !    I  think  papa  is  going  to  take  that 
young  man  into  the  family." 
"  Why?" 

"  Well,  when  they  were  playing  cards  last  night  I 
heard  papa  say  :  *  I  think  I'll  raise  you,  Harry." 


Before  1  man's  married  he's  a  dude  ;  after  marriage 
he's  subdued.  Before  marriage  he  has  no  buttons  on 
his  shirt ;  after  marriage  he  has  no  shirt.  Before  mar- 
riage he  swears  that  he  would  not  marry  the  best 
woman  in  the  world  ;  after  marriage  he  finds  that  he 
hasn't. 


BROWN — Up  at  Hagensbeck's  show  there  is  a  *arge 
bear  that  hugs  a  woman  without  killing  her, 
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JONES — That's  nothing.  I've  often  seen  a  lobster 
do  that* 

WOOD  &  LEWIS 


PAT'S  FEAR. 

An  old  Irishman  who  had  recently  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  sickness  chanced  to  meet  his  parish 
priest,  whom  he  had  summoned  during  his  illness  to 
administer  the  rites  of  the  church  to  the  dying,  as  he 
was  considered  to  be  near  death's  door,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place:  "  Ah  Pat,  I  see  you 
out  again.  We  thought  you  were  gone  sure.  You 
had  a  very  bad  time  of  it." 

"  Yis,  yer  riverence.    Indade  I  did." 

"  When  you  were  so  near  death's  door,  you  were  not 
afraid  to  meet  your  God,  your  Maker?" 

u  No,  indade,  your  riverence.  It  was  the  other 
gintlemin  I  was  afraid  to  meet." 


If  a  man  at  a  restaurant  ordered  a  lobster  and  ate 
it,  and  a  lady  did  the  same,  what  would  be  the  latter's 
telephone  number? 

It  would  be  "  8—1—2." 


I  went  into  a  restaurant  to-day  and  the  girl  who 
came  to  take  my  order  said:  "  I've  got  frog's  legs, 
chicken's  liver,  calves'  brain,  and  " 

S  interrupted  her  and  told  her  she  "ought  to  see  & 
pnysiciaa/' 

II AT  M,  WILMS, 
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"Your  father  has  a  strong  box  at  home,  hasn't  he, 
Willie  ?  "  said  the  teacher. 

"Yes'm,"  replied  Willie;  "the  one  he  keeps  the 
Limburger  cheese  in." 


A  man  never  knows  his  real  value  until  he  is  sued 
for  breach  of  promise. 


WHAT  KILLED  HIM. 

WIFE— (With  newspaper)— to  husband.  Here  is 
another  forcible  temperance  lecture  :  (Reads)  *  Young 
Spillers  got  into  a  boat  and  shoved  out  into  the  river, 
and  as  he  was  intoxicated,  he  upset  the  boat,  fell  into 
the  river  and  was  drowned.  Now,  sir,  (addressing 
husband)  if  he  had  not  drank  whisky  he  would  not 
have  lost  his  life. 

Husband — Let  me  see.  He  fell  into  the  rivery  didn  t 
he? 

Wife — Of  course  he  did. 
HUSBAND — Didn't  die  until  he  fell  in  ? 
WIFE — James,  you  are  positively  silly.    Of  course  he 
didn't  die  until  he  was  drowned. 

HUSBAND— Then  it  was  the  water  that  killed  him. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Mr.  Williams — Michael,  why  in  the  world  do  you 
drink  so  much  ? 

MICHAEL— Oi'U  till  ye,  sor.  Oi  ate  on'ons  ro  rtfi 
tV  smill  av  th*  whiskey,  awn  thin  Oi  hov  to  arm*  more 
whiskey  to  kill  th*  smill  av  th'  onions. 
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Uncle  Zeke — Look  here,  did  you  say  deviled  eggs 
were  made  with  pepper,  salt  and  mustard  ? 

City  Nephew — I  did. 
.  Uncle  Zeke — Well,  yeou  must  be  wrong.    I  fed 
the  hens  all  that  stuff  and  she  hasn't  laid  a  deviled 
egg  yet. 

LITCH  &  KLITCH. 


"  Your  wife  used  to  only  read  the  murders  and  scan- 
dals in  the  paper.    Does  she  still  do  so  ?  " 

"  No  ;  they  got  too  tame.  She  only  reads  the  patent- 
medicine  stories  now. 

WOOD  &  LEWIS. 


"  Thank  you,"  said  the  barn-storming  tragedian,  as 
a  shower  of  eggs  fell  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  Sarcas- 
tically he  said :  "  Now  will  some  kind-hearted  person 
donate  a  ham  ?  " 

"  You're  it  ?  "  shouted  a  gallery  godlet. 


He—  You  think  more  of  your  dog  than  you  do  of 
me. 

SHE — Well  the  dog  growls  less. 

HALLEN  &  WARD. 


When  a  soldier  is  shot  he  becomes  a  hero,  but  if  ne 
is  only  half  shot,  he  is  disgraced. 


LEARY — Say,  Walker  why  didn't  you  come  to  town 
&5  your  automobilly  ? 
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WRAGGLES — Couldn't,  Leary ;  last  night  Dusty 
Rhoades  woke  up  wid  t'irst,  an'  drank  all  de  gasoline. 


WlLLb — I'll  wager  that  Miss  Jones  is  a  beautiful 
girl. 

SlLLS — What  makes  you  think  so  ? 
Wills — Because  every  woman  in  the  sewing  circle 
has  pronounced  her  positively  ugly. 


Every  little  boy  is  told  that  he  will  be  President  of 
the  United  States  some  day,  but  you  never  hear  of 
one  being  told  that  he  may  become  the  President  of  a 
life  insurance  company. 


Aunt  Maria — Willie  what  are  you  going  to  call 
your  new  baby  ? 

WILLIE— Well,  pop  has  called  it  several  things  since 
he  has  been  walking  de  floor  wid  it,  but  I  don't  think 
dat  mom  will  decide  on  any  of  them. 


The  first  time  I  ever  sang  a  sad  ballad,  was  this 
afternoon.  I  didn't  know  how  it  would  go,  so  I  asked 
the  stage-manager  to  stand  in  the  wings  and  tell  me  if 
it  would  do.  So  he  did.  He  said  :  "  That'll  do."  In 
fact,  I  had  just  reached  the  third  line,  when  he  said  ; 
"That'll  do."  It  was  an  awful  sad  song.  It  was  so 
sad  that  a  man  in  the  audience  tried  to  commit  suicide 
while  I  was  singing  it.  He  shot  at  himself  twice,  but 
he  missed  himself  and  the  bullets  came  right  by  my 
head. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  from  Weker  &  Fields  th* 
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other  day,  saying  that  they  wanted  a  good  act  to 
close  the  show.  So  I  asked  Mr.  Proctor  if  he  would 
recommend  me  and  he  said  that  he  would.  He  gave 
me  a  letter  to  Weber  &  Fields  and  it  read  like  this: 
"  I  can  recommend  Charlie  Case  to  you.  If  you  want 
your  show  to  close,  hire  him." 

If  there's  any  place  in  the  world  I  like  it's  California. 
And  the  people  there  liked  me.  They  said  they  wished 
I  would  stay  forever.  When  I  got  ready  to  go  away^ 
the  paper  printed  the  following  notice  about  me: 
"  Charlie  Case  closed  his  engagement  at  the  Orpheum 
theatre  last  night  and  leaves  for  the  East  to-day.  We 
u  ould  like  to  have  him  stay  forever."  They  liked  my 
father  there,  too.  Father  was  only  there  a  few  months 
and  they  thought  so  much  of  him  that  they  they  tried 
to  have  him  settle  there.  In  fact  for  a  long  time  after 
my  father  left,  he  used  to  get  letters  asking  him  to  come 
back  and  settle. 

I  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady  once  and  I  thought 
I'd  tell  her  about  it.  I  was  engaged  to  her  but  she 
didn't  know  it.  You  see,  the  way  I  knew  about  it  was 
this  :  A  fortune-teller  said  that  she  was  indifferent  to 
me,  and  I  knew  right  away  it  was  Miss  Thompson  for 
I  had  spoken  to  her  several  times  on  the  street  and  she 
never  took  any  notice  of  me.  Well,  one  day  I  saw  her 
at  the  circus  and  I  thought  I'd  propose  to  her.  The 
circus  was  crowded  and  I  had  to  stand  up,  but  from 
where  I  stood  I  could  see  almost  as  well  as  if  I  was  in- 
side the  te*~;.  Well,  I  asked  her  if  she'd  marry  me,  and 
she  said  she  wouldn't  wipe  her  old  shoes  on  me.  I  saw  I 
had  her,  so  I  thought  I'd  speak  to  her  father.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  spoken  to  his  daughter  and  that  she 
had  said  that  she  wouldn't  wipe  her  old  shoes  on  me, 
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"-Weil,"  said  he,  "  I'll  wipe  mine  on  you."  So  I 
started  to  run  up  an  alley.  It  was  so  dark  I  couldn't 
see  two  feet  ahead  of  me.  But  I  saw  one  foot  behind 
me.  I  couldn't  locate  it  only  every  once  in  a  while. 
Then  I'd  say,  "  there  it  is  now !  " 

Now  you  know  my  father  is  a  very  curious  man. 
He's  always  looking  for  information.  If  he  sees  any- 
thing in  the  street  he  always  wants  to  stoop  and  exa- 
mine it, — tobacco,  or  anything.  Well,  one  night  we 
were  coming  home  in  the  dark  and  we  made  a  cross- 
cut through  a  neighbor's  yard,  and  father  stooped  down 
and  picked  up  something,  and  when  we  got  home,  where 
it  was  light  and  we  could  examine  it,  we  saw  it  was 
an  armful  of  wood.  Well,  this  neighbor  had  been 
losing  a  good  deal  of  wood  and  he  accused  father  of 
stealing  it.  As  if  father  would  steal  his  wood  when 
we  had  a  cellar  half  full  of  it. 

You  know  my  brother  Hank  and  I  slept  in  the  next 
room  to  father,  and  there  was  only  a  thin  partition  be- 
tween. Well,  one  night  father  thought  he  heard  bur- 
glars in  the  house,  so  he  rapped  on  the  partition  and 
said,  "  Boys,  I  think  there  are  burglars  in  the  house,  go 
downstairs  and  see  if  you  can  find  them."  I  said: 
"  father's  speaking  to  you,  Hank,"  but  Hank  said  he 
hadn't  lost  any  burglars  and  for  me  to  go  down  and 
find  them.  Well,  Hank  and  I  finally  went  down  but 
we  couldn't  find  any  burglars,  so  went  down  to  the 
police  station  and  I  told  the  police  that  there  were 
thieves  in  our  house,  and  they  said,  "  yes,  we've  been 
onto  it  for  some  time."  The  police  told  us  to  go  back 
home  and  when  we  got  there,  the  thieves  would  be 
there. 

Now  my  brother  Hank  was  arrested  once,  and  every 
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body  thought  it  was  funny  because  father  was  so 
honest.  Folks  said  that  father  was  as  honest  as  the 
sun.  Father  used  to  tell  us  stories  about  his  killing 
panthers  out  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  never  dis« 
agreed  with  fathen  Hank  disputed  him  once  and  lost 
two  teeth  and  so  I  always  believed  everything  he  said* 
Well,  father  used  to  kill  a  panther  every  five  minutes, 
and  the  way  he  used  to  kill  them  was  this:  He  used 
to  grab  the  panther  by  the  tail  and  head  and  break  his 
spine.  Well,  one  day  father  and  I  were  out  in  the 
woods  and  we  discovered  a  panther  ten  feet  long.  His 
front  teeth  were  out,  but  some  of  them  were  only  out 
about  five  or  six  inches;  so  when  father  saw  it  he 
said,  "  is  it  a  horse  ? "  and  I  said  "  no,  it's  a  pan- 
ther. Now  you  break  his  spine,  father."  But  father 
said,  "  no,  it  may  belong  to  some  poor  man's  family  f 
and  I'm  not  going  to  do  it."  I  said,  "  that  don't 
make  any  difference,  you  break  his  spine  and  I'll 
go  home  and  tell  mother  to  start  a  fire  to  cook  him." 
"  No,"  said  father,  "  I'll  go  and  tell  her  just  how  I 
want  him  cooked  and  I  see  it's  going  to  rain  and  I'm 
going  to  run." 

My  brother  Hank  and  I  joined  a  theatrical  company 
once,  and  we  had  to  sing  a  song.  When  we  got  through 
the  audience  made  an  awful  racket  and  I  ask  the  stage- 
manager  if  they  wanted  us  back.  "Yes,  back  here," 
said  he. #  Well,  when  the  show  was  over  the  manager 
said  to  us,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  audience  was  wait- 
ing for  us  at  the  stage  door  with  clubs.  So,  Hank  says 
U  ;ne,  "  if  we  go  sneaking  down  there  they'll  think  we 
are  afraid  of  them,  so  we'll  just  walk  boldly  out  this 
side  window."  When  we  got  to  the  depot  I  sent 
Hank  out  to  get  enough  cigars  to  last  us  on  "he  trip. 
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In  a  little  while  he  come  back  with  both  hands  full— 
a  quarter  a  piece.  One  of  them  was  nearly  whole. 
Hank  is  a  good  judge  of  cigars,  although  nobody  ever 
told  him  anything  about  it.  He  just  picked  it  up, 
himself. 

One  day  my  father  decided  that  he  wanted  to  bay  a 
dog.  So  he  went  to  a  dog  fancier,  and  the  dog  fancier 
explained  to  him  about  the  different  breeds,  the  setter, 
the  pointer,  the  Newfoundland,  the  St.  Bernard,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  nine  breeds,  and  told  him  that  everyone 
of  the  nine  breeds  was  worth  $100.  Well,  father 
bought  a  dog  from  a  tramp  for  five  dollars,  and  from 
what  the  dog  fancier  had  told  him  about  the  value  of 
every  breed  I  knew  the  minute  I  saw  him  that  this 
dog  was  worth  $900.  Well,  I  thought  I  would  teach 
the  dog  some  tricks  so  I  held  my  foot  up  and  told  him 
to  jump  over  it.  He  seemed  to  catch  on  right  away. 
Well,  father  saw  he  was  a  bright  dog  so  he  took  him 
out  in  the  yard  to  teach  him  some  more  tricks.  When 
I  came  out,  father  was  hanging  onto  the  limb  of  a  tree 
and  the  dog  stood  under  him  with  his  mouth  open 
ready  to  catch  father  and  break  his  fall  in  case  he  hap- 
pened to  let  go.  I  said  to  father,  "you're  getting 
along  splendily  with  him,  he  can  walk  on  his  hind  legs 
already."  I  knew  the  dog  had  a  good  pedigree  because 
I  heard  father  explaining  it  to  him  while  he  was  hang- 
ing by  the  limb. 

CHARLIE  CASE. 


*  I  am  married  and  I've  got  three  children  for  certifi- 
cates. And  next  July  I'm  going  to  celebrate  the 
fourth." 

MARK  MURPHY 
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BILLY  B.  DAM'S  RECEPTION 

Copyright  1904  by  Herbert  H.  Taylor. 

k  attended  a  reception  the  other  evening  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  William  B.  Dam.  Of  course  I  know  him  very 
well  so  I  call  him  Billy.  Well,  Bill  B.  Dam  is  a  very 
hospitable  man  and  he  said  to  me  once,  "  if  you  ever 
come  within  a  mile  of  my  house  1  hope  you'll  stop 
there  all  night."  Well,  last  Tuesday  night  I  was  in  the 
neighborhood  and  so  I  called  at  the  Dam  house  and  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Dam  and  the  servant  said  he  was  out 
Then  1  asked  for  Mrs.  Dam  and  they  said  that  she  was 
out.  I  asked  if  any  of  the  children  were  home  and  was 
told  that  they  were  not.  Well,  of  course  I  thought  it  was 
funny  chat  the  whole  Dam  family  were  out  and  the 
servant  explained  to  me  that  they  were  out  inviting 
people  to  attend  a  reception  *here  a  little  later  in  the 
evening.  It  seemed  that  Billy  B.  Dam's  uncle,  Doctor 
Dam,  who  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  had  died  the  week 
before  and  left  Billy  the  whole  Dam  business,  so  Billy 
was  preparing  to  celebrate.  The  doctor  had  always 
been  a  good  friend  to  Billy  ;  in  fact  he  was  a  good  friend 
to  everybody.  His  only  fault  was  that  he  was  a  little 
dilatory  in  responding  to  calls.  If  you  sent  for  him, 
you'd  have  to  ask  him  about  a  dozen  times  "  whe/e  is 
that  Doctor  Dam  ?  "  After  that  you'd  asi ,  "  where  is 
.hat  dam  doctor?  M 

Well,  anyway,  I  thought  I'd  come  back  to  the  recep- 
tion, so  I  rented  a  dress-suit.  It  was  a  little  tight  for 
me,  so  I  rented  it  up  the  back.  Well,  among  the  peo. 
pie  at  the  reception  was  Count  Spaghetti.  Someone 
asked  the  count  to  play  piano  and  he  said  :  "  Certain- 
ly.   Where's  the  handle  ?  "    WqII,  two  old  ladies  were 
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sitting  next  to  me  and  one  said  to  the  other:  11  Is  an 
amethyst  supposed  to  be  unlucky?  "  "  Well,  said  the 
other,  "  if  he  ain't  he  oughter  to  be.  Anybody  that 
don't  believe  in  God,  don't  deserve  to  have  any  luck." 

Then  I  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  total  depravity  and  one  of  the  old  ladies  said : 
M 1  think  it's  a  good  doctrine,  if  people  would  only  live 
up  to  it." 

Then  Billy  asked  us  all  over  across  the  street  to  see 
the  site  for  his  new  house.  So  we  all  went  out  to  see 
the  Dam  site  and  one  of  the  Dam  girls  showed  us 
where  the  Dam  house  was  going  to  stand.  There  was 
a  little  stream  of  water  running  through  the  grounds 
and  in  order  to  create  a  little  artificial  pond,  Billy 
dammed  it.  He  dammed  a  number  of  other  things 
around  there  too. 

But  the  Dam  reception  was  a  great  success.  The 
local  paper  in  speaking  of  it  the  next  day  said,  w  Of 
all  the  Dam  receptions  which  have  been  held  in  this 
town,  the  one  last  night  was  the  finest.  It  reflected 
credit  upon  the  whole  Dam  family  as  well  as  the  v  hole 
dam  town." 


A  few  seasons  ago,  a  theatrical  company  started  out 
from  Chicago  with  barely  money  enough  to  make  the 
first  stand.  After  three  nights'  bad  business,  they 
were  worse  off  than  ever  and  being  unable  to  satisfy 
the  hotel  bill ;  they  took  the  landlord  along,  promising 
to  settle  with  him  as  soon  as  they  did  any  business. 
The  manager  of  the  company  learned  that  the  landlord 
sang  tenor,  and  as  they  were  shy  of  singers  after  a  te*v 
days  they  had  him  working  in  the  chorus,  Business 
stiil  continued  bad  at  the  second  stand  and  they  as* 
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to  take  that  landlord  along.  He  also  sang  tenor  and 
was  put  to  work  in  the  chorus.  Well,  the  thing  con- 
tinued until  they  were  carrying  eight  landlords  and  they 
all  sang  tenor.  Then  the  manager  got  discouraged  and 
wired  his  advance  agent  as  follow :  "  Get  a  rate  at.  a 
hotel  wh^re  the  landlord  sings  bass/* 


Rosenberg  was  induced  to  mount  a  saddle  horse  for 
a  ride.  He  couldn't  think  of  what  to  say  to  the  horse 
to  ttart  him.    Finally,  he  said :  "  Well,  commence  ■  w 


Magic  Playing  Cards 

These  cards  can  be  read  from  the  back 
a^  well  as  the  front  Easy  as  telling  time. 
'No  study  or  practice  is  necessary. 


No.  296  _  No,  294  No.  293 

Deland's  Dollar  Deck         Daisy  Deck  Nifty  Deck 

"We  manufacture  five  decks.  Each  of  these  is  entirely 
different.    Special  tricks  can  be  performed  with  each. 

No.  296.  Deland's  Dollar  Deck. — This  deck  contains  over  12,000 
secret  marks.  Some  seemingly  impossible  feats  in  magic  can 
be  performed  with  it. 

No.  294.  Daisy  Deck. — The  backs  of  this  deck  contain  a  system 
of  marks  which  can  be  read  at  a  distance  of  15  feet.  Wonder- 
ful for  stage  use. 

No.  293.  Nifty  Deck. — This  deck  is  especially  suited  for  long 
distance  reading.  The  directions  tell  you  how  to  accomplish 
some  seemingly  impossible  feats. 

No.  295.  Adams'  League  Deck. — These  cards  can  be  "told" 
from  the  back  as  well  as  the  front.  You  can  perform  an 
entire  act  in  magic  with  their  aid. 

No.  292.  Star  Deck. — This  is  the  latest  addition  to  our  Magic 
Decks.  It  contains  a  smaller  design  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  is  easy  to  read  when  the  secret  is  known;  otherwise  detec- 
tion of  the  secret  marks  is  almost  impossible. 

With  these  cards  YOU  can  accomplish  feats  in  Magic  equal 
to  any  performed  by  professional  Magicians. 

Price  per  deck  (postpaid) — One  Dollar 
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SELF  -  TAUGHT   LANGUAGE  SERIES 

GERMAN  SELF-TAUGHT* 

By  Franz  Thimm.  * 
"Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch?" 
%  A  new  system,  on  the  most 
simple  principles,  for  Universal 
Self-Tuition,  with  English  pro- 
nunciation of  every  word.  By 
tliir  system  any  person  can  in- 
come proficient  in  the  German 
language  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  book  also  contains  a  table 
which  shows  the  comparative 
value  of  German  and  American 
money.  It  is  the  most  complete 
and  easy  method  ever  published. 
By  Franz  Thimm.  (Revised  Edi- 
tion.) 

Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price  25  cts. 

FRENCH  SELF-TAUGHT.  "Parlez  vous  Francalse?" 

By  Franz  Thimm.  Uniform  and  arranged  the  same  as 
?'German  Self-Taught,"  being  the  most  thorough  and  easy 
system  for  Self -Tuition.    (Revised  Edition.) 

Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price  25  cts. 

SPANISH  SELF-TAUGHT.  "I  Habla  V.  Espanol?" 

By  Franz  Thimm.  A  new  system  for  Self-Tuition,  ar- 
ranged the  same  as  French  and  German,  being  the  easiest 
method  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,    (Revised  Edition.) 

&     Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price  25  cts. 

ITALIAN  SELF-TAUGHT.  "Pari ate  Italiano?" 

By  Franz  Thimm.  Uniform  in  size  and  style  with  Ger- 
man, French  and  Spanish,  being  the  most  simple  method  pf 
learning  the  ItaHan  language.    (Revised  Edition.) 

Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price  ...25  cts. 

SWEDISH  SELF-TAUGHT.  "Hur  star  det  tell" 

Uniform  and  arranged  the  same  as  "German  Self-Taught," 
being  the  most  thorough  and  easy  system  for  Self-Tuition* 
(Revised  Edition.) 

Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price  25  cts. 

NORWEGIAN  SELF-TAUGHT.   "Hvorledes  garr  det  dem?" 

A  new  system  for  Self-Tuition,  arranged  the  same  as 
French  and  German,  being  the  easiest  method  of  acquiring 
*  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Norwegian  language.  (Revised 
Edition.) 

Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price  25  cts. 

POLISH  SELF-TAUGHT.  Jak  Sie  Czujesz" 

Uniform  in  size  and  style  with  German,  French  and  Span- 
ish, being  the  most  simple  method  of  learning  the  Polish 
language.    (Revised  Edition.) 

Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price  25  cts. 

£ny  pf  the  above  Books  sent  postpaid  for  25  Cents  Per  Copy* 
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